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"All of our current religious education materials and 
methods are called into question by the present ecumenical situa- 
tion", This statement from the report which opens this issue of 

| RISK gives the reason why the World Council of Churches, through 
wecs Faith and Order Secretariat and its Youth Department, andthe 

_ World Council of Christian Education are seeking to develop a 
_programme to help the churches review their materials and methods. 
The papers included in this volume are intended merely to indicate 

| how to begin. 


During the course of the consultation for which the 
papers in this volume were prepared we came to see that Christian 
education is provided its dynamic by having constantly to relate the 
two 'givens' with which it has to deal: the Christian faith and the 
contemporary world. Only as the second 'given' is taken with full 
seriousness can the truth and power of the first be communicated 
properly. Truth enshrined in archaic words and communicated in 
outmoded ways ceases to live, and it ceases to be the truth it once 
was. Only in ever new formulations, and through new means of 
communication, can it in fact remain the same. 


One part of the contemporary world which Christian 
education can ignore only to its own detriment is the ecumenical 
movement. And, as the following report insists, the adjective 
'ecumenical' points to two aspects of the movement: its concern 
with 'the world' and the Church's calling to become engaged in it; 
its concern that the unity given the Church in Jesus Christ be 
manifested in the life of the Church. 


The latter concern is dealt with in the section entitled 
"Ecumenical Focus'' The former is evident in the two papers on 
"Educational Concerns" - Miss Henderlite's paper showing the 
need to use secular knowledge in developing Christian education 


Programmes, and Miss Archibald's paper demonstrating what can 
happen when the Church takes seriously the need of a particular q a 
group in society. Both are evident, and in tension, throughout the. 
Report. ay 


We hope that the report, and the papers which form 
its basis, will be studied, criticized, and acted upon. But this Re: 
volume is in itself only the beginning of a study in which we hope re 
large number of people will become involved. In the next few % 
paragraphs we shall indicate whom we wish to address and the way _ 
the study will progress. But one word is needed here: all who read 
this volume we hope will not only keep in mind the two meanings P 
of ecumenical, but be aware of the tension between the two concerns 
which give rise to this duality. We need no debates between the 
‘mission boys and the unity boys'' but active cooperation from 
both groups. We need the cooperation both of denominational hs 
establishments" and those groups and individuals working on (or © 
beyond) the frontiers of ordinary.church life! e 

The addressees of this volume, therefore, are a large — 
group and a small group: (1) all those who are interested in the 
Christian education; (2) more specifically all those who make up 
what has been sometimes termed ''the religious education establis 
ment'' - denominational Christian education officials, writers of @ 
curriculum material, editors, and seminary instructors. We 
hope both groups will engage in helping us develop a viable progra 
of review and action. 


For this reason we ask for comment and criticism on 
the report of our initial consultation. We hope both individuals and 
groups will use this volume; discuss it with others, and write us 
their comments. We shall want these by October 1, 1966 so that 
they can provide the material for a further meeting which would - 
draw up a proposed programme for presentation to the Faith and 
Order Commission meeting in 1967. After discussion and final 
revision at that time it would be possible to present if’ to our 
churches for decision and action. 


me 


Although this report is only a beginning we hope that 
those suggestions contained in it which commend themselves to 
our readers can be acted on immediately. We hope that where 
some of these have already been acted upon, or are being acted 
upon, we will be informed of the results. 


Any questions, reports of studies, the comments and 
criticisms requested, and reports of current programmes of 
review and cooperation with other churches, should be addressed t 
The Rev. M.B. Handspicker, Secretariat for Faith and Order 
World Council of Churches ; 

150 Route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland 
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i. REPORT OF A CONSULTATION ON CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN AN ECUMENICAL AGE 


INTRODUCTION 


"All of our current religious education materials and 
methods are called into question by the present ecumenical 
situation". This statement calls attention to the pointed way in 
which our separation from sister churches and our mutual separa- 
tion from the world is challenged by our contemporary situation. 
While it has never been right for churches to be insular and un- 
concerned with the world and with each other, it is today not only 
wrong but more obviously wrong than ever. 


Contemporary society always provides the context in 
which Christian education takes place; it influences the thought 
patterns and style of life of educators as well as students. There- 
fore, in order both to maintain true continuity with our past and 
to communicate to ''modern man" we must be as aware of the 
nature of our contemporary society as were our fathers in the 
faith. The same boldness to choose, order and imterpret the 
elements in the Christian tradition with which the authors of the 
historical catechisms went at their task is required of the Christian 
educator today. 


Such boldness will be a continual requirement in our 
society, for it is characterized by ''rapid social change'' rather 
than merely being temporarily disturbed by it. Increasing 
specialization in the division of labour, the continuous amassing 
of new knowledge, and an increasingly sophisticated "information 
revolution'' with the development of automation and cybernetics, 
have their impact on all societies, East and West, North and South. 
There is no "'plateau'' in sight, no "stable time'' when we can sit 
back to catch up with what has happened. Therefore, should not 
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the revision of educational materials and methods no longer be 
looked upon as an occasional task but rather be seen to be an ’ 
integral part of the educational mission of the Church? 


. 
a. 


One factor in the contemporary situation which is of Ey 
particular ''domestic" importance for our churches is the ecumeni. 
cal movement. Not only are all traditions challenged by rapid social 
Change, they question one another. Both the fellowship of churche, 
in the ecumenical movement and a scholarly study of church history 
which is ecumenical in scope and spirit have made us more aware 
of the relativity of our particular confessions and parochial traditi 
Not only is there an awareness of the relativity of our own traditia 
more importantly there is an awareness of the importance of the 
various traditions for each other - since in greater or lesser be 
degree all are "expressions and manifestations in diverse historical 
forms of the one truth and reality which is in Christ!" (2). 


Since Christian education is one important way in which 
we confront people with the reality of Christ as experienced our 
traditions, the new awareness of the importance of other traditions 
should be reflected in our educational programmes. Having beco ne 
aware of the importance of Christian education .in this connection * 
the World Council of Churches, both at the New Delhi Assembly 7 
in 1961 and the Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order in 
1963, requested that a programme be instituted to examine religio 
education materials and methods in the light of the ecumenical 
situation. The World Council of Christian Education was naturally — 
interested since such a programme would so directly treat matters 
within its field of competence. As a result the consultation which 
gave rise to this report was called to investigate the problem ia 
was held under the joint sponsorship of the Secretariat for Faith 
and Order, the Youth Department, and the World Council of 
Christian Education, in May 1965. ne 


In order to understand the report properly some back- _ 
ground on terminology should be noted, First, one should keep in m: 
the various meanings of the word "'ecumenical''. Not only has it 
reference to the world-wide Church (and that movement which 
seeks a manifest unity in the Church), it also refers to the "world" 
as such. The tension engendered by this ambiguity in the term a 
drew our attention to two ''givens'!' which face the educator in his & 
task: the Christian Tradition and the contemporary world situation. | 


(1) Vide "Scripture, Tradition and Traditions", The Fourth World 
Conference on Faith and Order, edited by P.C. Rodger and k 
L. Vischer (London: SCM Press, 1964), Paragraph 59. Jaroslav 
Pelikan, "Overcoming History by History", The Old and the ) 
New in the Church, WCC Commission on Faith and Order 
(London: SCM Press, 1961), p. 41. 


(2) "Scripture, Tradition and Traditions", Op. Cite Pars Ave 
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Secondly, to complicate matters further, there are 
lifferent meanings of the word "tradition''. We have adopted the 
listinction used in the Montreal report: "By Tradition (with a 

tapital T) is meant the Gospel itself, transmitted from generation 

jo generation in and by the Church, Christ himself present in the 

a of the Church. By tradition is meant the traditionary process (1). 
he term traditions is used in two senses to indicate both the 
 enewed of forms of expression and also what we call confessional 
traditions, for instance the Lutheran tradition or the Reformed 
tradition (2). 


In outline the report is as follows: Section I deals with 
the question of ''Tradition and Christian Education"; Section II 
with the guidance we can gain from the history of Christian 
education; Section III with the implications of the current educational 
and ecumenical situation (in its twofold meaning) for our educational 
programmes. While specific implementation of the current educat- 


ional and ecumenical situation (in its twofold meaning) for our 


educational programmes. While specific implementation of the 
report will differ in different situations and traditions, we hope 
it will make clear what factors need to be taken into consideration 
for the revision of materials and methods. Hopefully, it will show 
how to decrease the gap which sometimes exists between the 
official ecumenical positions of the individual churches and their 
discussion of the Church and the world in their educational pro- 
grammes. 


I. TRADITION AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


A. The passing on of Tradition. 


Entering into the Christian community is not merely 
the acceptance of certain doctrines, but entering into a stream of 
life. What is transmitted in tradition is ''the Christian faith, not 
only as a sum of tenets, but as a living reality transmitted through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit" (3). Therefore the "traditionary 
process" cannot be understood merely in an intellectual sense, 
and Christian education as a crucial means of passing on Tradition 
must be cognizant of this fact. 
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(1) What the Edinburgh Report called ''the living stream of the 
Church's life". The Second World Conference on Faith and 
Order, edited by Leondard Hodgson (New York: The Macmillan 
Ge 4948); pel 229. 


(2) "Scripture, Tradition and Traditions", op.cit., par. 3%. 
(3) Ibid. 4. par. 46. 


In the past history of the Church preparation for life 
in the Church was given in a number of ways: through personal ; 
relations in family life, in attendance at and participation in the 
liturgy, as well as in formal instruction (often given as pre- or aa” 
post-baptismal catechisis), In early times, in the catechumenate, — 
the experience of worship, often including baptism and the euchariet 
preceded formal instruction (1) In almost every age the shared 
worship and work of the Christian community was an important 
base for Christian education: Christian education is "not only 
education about the Christian faith, but also education in the 
Christian faith'' (2). 


Since Christian education is one of the ways of passing — 
on the Tradition, an understanding of the nature of the "'traditionary: 
process" is crucial for its success. The act of passing on Tradition, 
is a critical one since what is transmitted is necessarily presented 
and appropriated in altered terms; if the Tradition is simply : 
repeated ''it becomes lifeless". ''The traditions must be criticized : 
and reformed and not simply maintained; else they become archaic : 
or even decadent" (3). As persons are helped to enter into the 7 
process of criticism and the reformation of the traditions, new : 
and richer interpretations can emerge that will have fresh meaning 
for our time. What enables us to hope that such interpretation : y 
can and will be formulated, even in the avowedly imperfect attempts 
we make, is our underlying conviction that it is the Holy Spirit who 
is the primary actor in the passing on of tradition. All our attempts 
at programmatic reform and revision are neces sary; but even ‘a 
when we have wrought as well as we are able, Tradition is "trans- i 
mitted in and by the Church through the power of the Holy Spirit!’ (4). 


B. The challenge of our contemporary situation. 
SITU ation. 


Since the Tradition, as a living reality, must be q 
reinterpreted in every age and place, we need the same insight into 
the conditions of our age which was evidenced by the Fathers of the : 
early Church and the Reformers. This means that. we must under=) 
stand 'modern man! and 'modern society" in order to know how 

best to communicate the Gospel to our contemporaries. 


(1) Vide "Introduction into the Life of Faith in the Early Churehn™ 
Part. 1; 


(2) Vide "Toward a Learning Theory for Ecumenical Education". 


(3) Albert Outler, "Traditions in Transit", The Old and the New in 
the Church, \p.. 50 


nd 


(4) "Scripture, Tradition and Traditions", op. cit, , par. 45. 


While there is not such a person as the ''modern man", 
here are certain characteristics of society which are increasingly 
jommon in every part of the world. Society is, or is becoming, 
ndustrial, technological, secularized, differentiated, urban and 
nobile. There are large differences from one society, country, 


jontinent, family and individual to another. But these characteristics 


ll. Because of these developments 'modern man!' experiences an 
mcr easing control over his own material destiny - or he knows 
that this is possible. This leads him to place more and more 
oe upon himself and society. 


fi affected the actual situation of most people and the hopes of 


| 
But, modern man hopefully mastering his environment 


i's by no means the total picture. While many find prosperity and 
ope, others are deprived of both; or they may be offered material 
enefits only at the price of humuliation, loss of freedom or 
ignity. These people, for whom the ladder of education leads 
downwards - because of lack of skill or motivation - form the 
army of the under -privileged in modern society (1). Even at the 
upper end of the scale one can find men and women who succeed 

t one role - particular work - at the price of all others. Many, 
sensing this is so, revolt against the educational process by which 
society exacts its due from those of outstanding natural gifts. 


This situation should have an impact upon education. 
First, modern man does not live in one particular social pattern 
but rather plays an increasing number of different social roles:, His 
personal existence is made up by these roles: work, leisure, 
family, community, etc. He finds his "self" in these roles. Secondly, 
hes education is more of less proficient in preparing him for life 
in such a society. He learns basic skills - and perhaps some highly 
specialized ones as well. But more and more it is obvious that one 
main aim of schooling ought to be to teach men how to learn as well 
as helping them to accumulate knowledge. The most basic skill in 
a rapidly changing world is that of knowing how to learn continually 
in order to stay abreast of developments. This involves a willing - 
ness continually to question old ways and a readiness to drop them 
as soon as they no longer work. 


The impact of such an attitude is most strongly felt in 
matters of faith and ethics. Conscience and traditions are not 
exempt from the willingness to question and adapt. This can lead 
to a tendency to become "Nother-directed" in ethics as continual 
reflexion and conversation with others play a larger role in one's 
life. But this can also lead to a strengthening of ethical conviction and 
action, as issues such as racial equality, social and economic justice, 
and peace are explored more deeply. 
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(1) Vide ''The Prospects for an Ecumenically Conceived Socially 
Aware Curriculum" 


Moreover, the claims of traditional religion seem to hay 

_less and less to say to modern man. The argument that somethi 
has upheld many generations before him is not in itself a strong am 
recommendation. This loosening of traditional ties has produced — 
feelings of insecurity in modern men, both in younger and older & 
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In the younger countries, for instance, religion 

may have been a strong motivating force while one was still 

living in the village, small town or tribe, and yet be unassimilabl 

to one's life in the city. Nevertheless, it may haunt a man asa 
fear when he discovers he can no longer live by it. 


In the older countries, where religion has long been 
apart of the society in which he lives, modern man has increasin 
turned away from it - no longer seeing it as a vital part of his life. 
To be sure, modern man, not wishing to lose the possible value a 
of an ancient tradition may make certain ceremonial gestures .* 
toward his religion, such as baptism, marriage and burial, but se 
these are made merely with religiosity and not faith. f 


Religion may, however, function effectively in various 
ways for modern man: it may offer him a community, or a way Et 
to educate the children, or a support for his style of life (whatever 
we may think about the rightness of these reasons). It can also, of 
course, be that in spite of all his objections the content of religion © 
simply captivates him and involves him in an adventure of faith. = 
The fact still remains, however, that the ancient sanctions are ay 
no longer binding. He wants to try it out for him self, and only aa 
if religion has a real function in his life will he commit himeseld) be 

The ‘tendency to continual reflection on the part of 1 
many people, the loosening of traditional ties, and the increasingly 
pragmatic orientation of men point to the need for helping them 
"learn how to learn". In the context of our discussion this means _ 
not an empty adaptability but an ability to see how to relate the Fi 
two ''givens" of which we have spoken: the Christian tradition and _ 
the constantly changing contemporary situation. It is the constant a 
change of this latter which makes necessary learning continually 
how to relate the Gospel to the world, whether this involves the : 
support or the resistance of elements in that world. Such learning a 
constant adaptation is not for the sake of conformity but to the end | 
that men are able in all times and places to receive guidance and | 
power from the Gospel of Jesus Christ. . 


ey 5. 


Our modern situation poses challenges to all Christian 
traditions. The challenges may vary in detail from place to place, 
but it is obvious that merely presenting the Tradition as a deposit x 
of formulae and propositions is insufficient to catch the imagination © 
of modern man. Furthermore, such education is not able to aid a 
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lim in his continually changing situation» But, if itis true that 
radition is primarily a ''stream of life'', we have a resource 

with which to meet some of the needs of contemporary man. As 

a stream of life, ''tradition 1s continually renewed from its original 
source - in its new context - it quickly sags toward obsolescence 
bnd caricature'' if this is not so (1). Thus it has always been true 
hat the Church has adapted itself in order continually to place 

the claims of the Gospel squarely and relevantly before its society. 
But the speed of such adaptation must increase; again, we must 
realize that such continual adaptation must become a way of life 
rather than looking merely for an occasional updating made 
necessary by accumulated pressures. 


The most positive potential in this situation is that 

an increasing willingness to question traditional positions and 
attitudes can make men more able to enter into ecumenical 
experiences which will enlarge their vision of the Church and its 
mission through contact with diverse Christian traditions and with the 
secular world. In this context they should be more able to search for 
the Tradition by re-examining sincerely their own particular traditions. 


c. The challenge of the contemporary ecumenical movement, 
| a 


The contemporary ecumenical movement provides a 
powerful stimulus to the search for Tradition through a‘re- 
examination of the traditions. The separation of our churches has 
not yet been overcome. They will not and can not yet surrender 
their doctrinal authority, for they have not yet come to the point 
where they can state together the truth of the Gospel. But they 
live in growing fellowship and cooperation with one another. 
Accordingly, they have not only the opportunity but the obligation 
to communicate to their members the insights given to them in the 
ecumenical fellowship. Even though this fellowship 1s incomplete 
it is real among the separated churches. It has its basis in the 
fact that all churches, even in their differences, are grounded in 
Christ (2). In him unity is given, and all the churches participate 
in this unity even if it is not made fully visible The basis of the 
World Council of Churches gives expression to this tact: 


But does not Christian education in our churches 
communicate this unity only inadequately ? Do not the churches, 
when they speak of the Church, speak too exclusively of themselves ? 
Often, for instance, information is given in educational materials 
only about the particular denomination or tradition which uses 
them: sometimes inadequate, often stereotyped, accounts are given 
of other churches; seldom is much attention given to the life of the 
churches together in the ecumenical movement and the vision of 
unity to which they are committed. 


a 


(1) Albert Outler, ''Traditions in Transit'', The Old and the New 


inthe Chur cli, p.° 45. 
(2) For an interesting discussion of identity and continuity between 
churches in the ecumenical movement see rH aCe Reta omic Be 
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If this situation is to be improved our cirrucula and 
educational programmes should evidence the following: }) an. z. 
awareness of the fellowship of the churches together and an indieg 
of the implications of this fellowship; 2) an awareness of how all 
churches (including one's own) are being changed by the ecumenic 
movement; 3)\a taking seriously of other churches and an attempt 
to understand them adequately; 4) a recognition of the anomalouy 


nature of our divided state along with an attempt to prepare peor le 


= to: live, in it awhile striving to overcome it. 


La? 


D. Questions. 
ise ea eee. 


In order to make clear what consequences for revisior 
of materials (and methods) arise from the current ecumenical 
situation we close this section with a number of questions. These 
directly addressed to those who have responsibility for dev 
and supervising the educational programmes of our church 

ever, in order to understand the spirit in which these are 


must make clear that the consultation recognized the cifferences iz 
the various church situations. 4 
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Different churches use different methods and materia 
in carrying out their educational tasks, and some of these are deep! 
rooted in their past histories. Therefore, the means whereby any 
revision is effected will differ; the way in which: revision is carrig 
out in the light of ecumenical considerations, as also the charact 
of such revision, will also differ. The obligation rests, therefore, 
on each church to determine what revision is necessary. Each chur 
will naturally carry out. such révision with reference to its own _ 
existing standards and materials, but hopefully in consultation with 
ether ichurches, Only by having reference to both can we move towa 
a unity which will include diversity. 


1. Understanding the nature of ecumenical fellowship. 


a. How do we speak of the Gospel? Is it made clear 
that this is not only the heart of Christian Tradition, but that as 
such it gives us a basic unity with all Christians beyond the 
frontiers of the different churches ? 


b. How do we speak of the presence of Christ in the 


Church? Is it made clear that Christ encounters us and works his 
salvation beyond the frontiers of the particular churches? Is it 


made clear that confession of him enables a denomination to cross 
these frontiers ? | 4 


3 : 
(1) Vide "Our Understanding of Unity and our Teaching on the 


Church!,'"!..... our theological distinct ce should be presented . 
as contributions to the full understanding of the Gospel". | 


Li 
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c. How do we speak of Scripture? Is it made clear that 
ur interpretations of Scripture are the starting points of all 
ifferences ? (Vide "Scripture, Traditions and Traditions", par. 
#55; Report of the European Section "Tradition" in Faith and 
Drder Findings (London: SCM Press, 1963), sections III and IV). 


q 


| .d. Most churches use the Creeds in worship and 
tducation. Are they used in such a way that the unity of faith we 
have with others is made clear? 


| e. How do we define the relation between Church and 
churches ? Obviously each church will proceed from its own 
presuppositions. This will lead to different answers. But often 
pducational material lags behind what could be said on the basis 
pf one's church's own present position. How far is the individual 
hurch identified, expressly or implicitly, with the Church of 
Peatist ¢ How far is the'ecclesial reality of other churches recog- 
hized? (Vide ''The Church in the Purpose of God", The Fourth 
World Conference on Faith and Order, pars. 24-28). © 


f. How do we speak of Baptism? Is it made clear that 
he fellowship of the baptized goes beyond the several churches 
and that therein unity is potentially given? (Vide Encounter, Vol. 
21, No. 3 for a collection of statements on baptism; One Lord, 
One Baptism (London: SCM Press, 1960), especially p. 71; and 
Lukas Vischer, Ye Are Baptized (Geneva: WCC Department on 
he Laity, 1964). 


g. How do we speak of the Eucharist? Is it made clear 

that other churches also offer real adoration and thanksgiving to 
od? (Vide ''Worship and the Oneness of Christ's Church", The _ 
Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order, especially par. eae 


h. How do we speak of the history of the Church? Is 
it primarily, even exclusively, the events which constitute the 
individuality of our particular church that occupy attention? Or 
is the activity of Christ in the history of all churches made clear? 
Do we point out how much we have in common in the hymns and 
prayers we use - and how much they are all in question in our 
contemporary society? (Vide for an understanding of how the 
study of history can help in this connection Jaroslav Pelikan, 
"Overcoming History by History'', The Old and the New in the Church, 


pp. 36-42). 
2. Understanding changes in our churches and our growing consensus. 


a. Does our educational material speak of contentions 
which belong to the past but which play no role today? Often con- 
tentions of, say, the 16th century are reproduced as though they 
remained identical today (e.g. indulgences, the monastic life, 
grace and works-righteousness). : 
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b. Do our educational programmes reflect the new 
consciousness of the universality of the Church gained in the 3 
ecumenical movement? (Vide ''The Church, the Churches and the 
World Council of Churches", (Geneva: WCC, 1950), pp. 5-8: _ 


The New Delhi Report (London: SCM Press, 1962), p. 121, pam 


c. Our churches have come to see the worship and _ 
mission (including the educational mission) of the Church as in -) 
volving. the whole people of God. The ministry of the laity is being 
newly understood. Are the consequences of this reflected in our™ 
education - both in materials and methods ? (Vide: Christ's 


Ministry and the Ministry of the Church (Geneva: WCC Laity 


Bulletin No. 15), 


d. Where there is consensus among the churches with 
respect to contemporary problems (e.g. war, racial division, ~ 
economic justice) is discussion of such problems characterized. 
by an awareness that here the churches speak together? (Vide th 
various position papers and statements of the Commission of the” 

_ Churches on International Affairs and statements by the Central 
and Executive Committees of the WCC). | 
: e. The churches: have repeatedly expressed them selve: 
against Anti-Semitism. Have our materials and teachings been 4 
examined at this point to see whether, consciously or unconscioush 
traces of anti-Semitism persist? Vide "Resolution on Anti-Semit 
Lhe New Delhi Report, p. 148; for an indication of how anti-Sen# 
can creep into Christian teaching, and how it can be eliminated, sé 


Bernard Olsen, Faith and Prejudice (New Haven: Yale University 
Presa, 1962)...’ Bs 


3. Understanding other churches. 


a. Are the pictures we give of other churches such that 
they can be recognized by those churches? Do we seek, insofar as 
possible, to understand them as they understand themselves? 


b. Do we take into account historical development and 
renewal in churches other than our own? Are doctrines and events 
which belong to their pasts presented in such a way that they do 
not distort our interpretation of the present situation? q 


4. Understanding the anom aly of division and seeking to overcome ii 


a. Does our educational programme help us to examine 
our own tradition critically as well as foster loyalty to it? } 


b. Does our programme provide for cooperation with © 
others on the lines of the principle enunciated at the Lund Faith and 
Order Conference in 1952, namely ''that we should do together all 
that can be done together, and do separately only that which must. 
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'e done separately"? (Vide Lukas Vischer, A Documentary 
qi of the Faith and Order Movement (St. Louis, Missouri: 
he Bethany Press, 1963), p. 104, par. 67). 


c. Do we seek to provide a basis for helping our 
people to understand the problem of inter-communion? (Vide the 
faand Report in Vischer, op.cit., pars. 130-174 and the Fourth 
orld Conference on Faith and Order, pars. 129-142; for an 
rthodox point of view see Nikos Nissiotis, ''Worship, Eucharist 
nd 'Intercommunion''', Worship and the Acts of God (Nieuwendam, 
olland: Studia Liturgica Press, 1963), pp. 10I1ff.). 


d. Finally, do we speak of the engagement of the 
churches in the ecumenical movement in such a way that we 

repare people to be ready to take ''next steps'' and accept essential 
eforms - even when the precise results cannot be known in advance ? 


. Recommendations. 


1. That a competent group of theological and historical 
scholars from every church be appointed to engage in a content 
analysis of the educational materials in use in that church in the 
light of the above questions. | 


2. That a similar group of educators be appointed to 
review the teaching procedures in use in the church to see whether 
method as well as material serves to communicate the actual 
present position of the church in these matters. 


| 3. When educational materials are prepared other 
churches should be requested to comment on any relevant parts. 
Also, if possible and where reciprocity is assured, representatives 
of other traditions should be given the opportunity to present their 
own traditions in our texts. 


ll. THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
A. Educational Method. 


Christian education as conducted in the past has 
manifested certain features which can still provide guidance. Most 
important in a study of the history of Christian education is the 
discovery that educational methods were adapted to the time and 
circumstance of those who were being introduced into the life of 
faith. We merely mention two examples. 


From the second half of the second century we know 
of the so-called catechumenate. In receiving preparation for 
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membership, candidates simultaneously were taken through cer 
ceremonies and were given verbal instruction. In some instance 
at least, instruction in the meaning of baptism and the eucharist 
was delayed until after the candidate had received them. There w 
in any case, a recognition that ceremonies, ethical discipline, * 
instruction went hand in hand. All three means were used to prep 
people, often illiterate, for living the life of a Christian. Solemn 
rites like those of the mysteries, the discipline of a committed | 
company, and instruction similar in form to that of the establishe 
tradition in both the Jewish and Graeco-Roman worlds were unite 
in the catechumenate (1). | 


Similarly, in Reformation times, Luther developed his 
Smaller Catechism in order to overcome the ignorance of his , 
people. It was designed for the use not only of clergy, but for +. 
Christian instruction within the home. The traditional familial 
pattern provided one context in which such instruction was given. — | 
There was no development of radically new forms of instruction 4 
the catechetical movement used such means as were already at it 
disposal, without great innovations in teaching techniques. It os 
merely provided teaching tools for pastors, schoolmasters, and ~ 
"godly Christian parents". The Reformers nevertheless encoura 
us to believe that where a crisis of communication is recognized jam 
as in our own time, then under the Holy Spirit wisdom will be De 
granted to find new vehicles of Christian teaching and devotion" (2). 


B. Common Features. 


There are three features which seem to be evidenced in 
all ages of Christian education, and which can still provide guidan 
First of all, and perhaps most important, is the understanding in 
all ages that direct experience of the Christian life is primary in 2 
preparation for living that life oneself. One example is the case 
of Eastern Orthodoxy where the child of Christian parents receives | 
baptism, confirmation and first communion as an infant - in otherm™ 
words he becomes a "fully ordained Christian". In this case cate- — 
chesis or instruction is to guide the individual in understanding the 
meaning of being a full member of the church and to explain to hi a 
the consequences of such a status (3). Another of the classic . 
examples of an insistence upon direct experience is pietism. Here, 
as a matter of fact, personal conversion and "experience!! of faith 
is made central and all preaching and instruction is made subservie 
to this end (4). Even though there is a pervasive individualistic | 
emphasis in pietism (as contrasted, for instance, to Eastern q 
Orthodoxy) the role of the community cannot be overlooked. It is — 
in the context of the pietist conventicle that a person obtains his 
initial experience of what life together as Christians is like. 


(1) Vide "Introduction into the Life of Faith in the Early Church". 


é) Vide "Christian Instruction in-the Age of the Reformation™ 
VIG Ee g 

(3) Vide "Introduction into the Life of Faith in Orthodoxy"', 

(4) Vide "Religious Instruction under the Influence of Pietism!"'. 
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Even in the examples from the early church and the 
eformation a similar basis in experience is evident. In the 
eeechumenate the experience of worship, of Christian discipline, 
nd living in community goes hand in hand with instruction; in 
eformation times the presupposition of catechetical instruction 
was ite in a Christian family, town, church and school, In all 
a them, preparation for the lite of faith seeks a full response 
feom the individual on the basis of his experience. It seeks not 
jonly assent by the mind but also willing and joyful acceptance by 

he entire man. And to remember this helps correct that intellect- 
alism which can characterize teaching conducted on the basis 
jof written material of all kinds, including catechisms and con- 
‘fessions. 


Secondly, we discover that there are two dimensions 
lof education that are stressed throughout the history of the church: 
lits focal and its continuous character. In different times and 
itraditions education has been focussed on Baptism; sometimes the 
ifocal point has been Confirmation and First Communion; and again 
in other traditions personal profession or conversion is the point 
@> which Christian education is directed! But it is also true that 
Christian education is a continuous process in the life of a 
Christian. Neither the focal nor the continuous character of 
Christian education is sufficient by itself: both elements have to 
be conserved and related to each other. Christian education is, in 
the last analysis, a continuous activity in the life-long equipping 
of persons for engaging in the worship, mission and service of 
the Church in the world. But this activity also includes certain 
high moments, such as those named above, when the learner can 
be given the invitation and opportunity to engage in a more intense 
encounter with the living tradition of the Holy Catholic Church. 


| Thirdly, Christian education is carried out in the 
context of the Church. Teacher and pupil are held together ina 
relationship that is personal; and both are seen to stand within 

the fellowship of the Church. The teacher passes on not a possession 
of his own but rather what has been committed to the Church; in 
apprehending what is taught the learner comes to share in the 

living heritage of the Church, To remember this is a defense 

against too great individualism. Naturally, the response of the 

pupil is personal.and must be individually made; but it is not 

made in isolation. Teacher and student are both within a community 
of faith - a community which extends outward not only in space but 
in time as well. This context of Christian education means that 

both teacher and student are dealing with the givenness of Christian 
life and doctrine and are together seeking to understand and appro- 
priate them more fully. 


Our study of the historical papers prepared as back- 
ground for the consultation has led us to make these three points. 


by 


That there are other insights to be gained from such a study we — 
are sure, and we commend the study of the historical appendices 
to this report to our readers. Finally, we are convinced that t¢ le re 
are certain questions which arise from our historical study which 
ought to be addressed to those who formulate educational policy in 
our different traditions. ; 


C. Questions. 


1. Concerning the role of experience in Christian education. 


a. For those churches which stress the corporate 
aspect of Christian life and the growth of a child within the ; 
community, what role is played by personal decision and commi 
Does the use of catechetical instruction even in this tradition indi 

, 2n awareness of the need for such decision? | 


b. For those churches which stress the need for 
individual decision and commitm ent, what role is played by the . 
_hurturing community ? Is the actuality of the corporate nature of _ 


the church overlooked in the stress placed upon the individual's | t 
decision? 


c. Granted the importance of experience in education, 
what role do written materials play? If an inductive approach is — 
used, can traditional catechetical methods continue ? If catechis r 


are no longer used in instruction, does this change their status < 
standards of faith? 


d. Granted the importance of experience in Christiana 
nurture, does our church provide for significant experiences in 
ecumenical community for our students? If we recognize the a 
importance of experience in understanding the Christian life can 


we claim to educate for life in the ecumenical Situation and provide 
no experience of it as a reality ? 7 


2 
od 


. 
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2. Concerning the focal and continuous aspect of Christian educatio 


a. Do these churches which stress the corporate 
aspect of Christian education, and its continuous nature, allow 


sufficiently for the celebration of the high points in a Christian's F 
Life:? | 


b. Do those churches stressing entry into the life of _ 


faith at a particular point tend to neglect Christian education afte x 
such a point ? 


c. In all our traditions do we not look upon Christian — 
education as something "for the children" and neglect the specific | 
needs of our adults (both laymen and clergy)? Even if provision is 


made with curricula for adults is the record of our church good on 
this point ? . 
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3, Concerning education in the context of the Church. 


a. In those traditions (Catholic or Protestant) which 
stress the passing on of the "living heritage"! of the Church, is 


there sufficient attention paid to the personal needs and personal 
appropriation of this heritage ? Do we often rest content with the 
parroting back of prepared answers? 

: b. In those traditions which stress personal decision 
jond commitment is it made clear that we are committing ourselves 
to life in an ongoing historical fellowship? Is it made clear that 
what we profess is, in the first instance, not our faith but the 

) Gospel proclaimed to us by the Church? 

c. In all our traditions, is it made clear that being 
Min the Church'' is also to be engaged in service and mission 

"to the world! ? 


D. Recommendations. 


1. To the sponsors of this consultation: that a study 
programme be initiated to examine the relation between the 


theology of Christian initiation (including baptism and confir- 

mation) and the educational practices of our various traditions. 
This would examine in particular the relationship between the 
continuous and focal character of Christian education, and the 
relationship between the corporate and individual aspects of 
faith. 


2. To supervisors of Christian education programmes: 
that they examine their educational practice in the light of the 


theology of Christian initiation held in their churches to see 
whether practice might throw greater light on theory, or vice 
versa. 


lll. THE CONTEMPORARY ECUMENICAL SITUATION 


A. "Ecumenical Education" 


" we 


When we use the phrase ''ecumenical education 
are not thinking of a new type of Christian education which is 
'ecumenical'! in opposition to education which is carried out in 
our various churches. The churches still provide the primary 
context in which most Christian education is received. Rather 
we seek to point to the obligation of our churches to educate for 
life in the oikumene - for life in the world and in the ecumenical 


Btaation which is 4a.part of the lite of allour churches today. 


In a sense one can say that our reflections on this 
arose from the very situation of our consultation. We began from 
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the situation in which we found ourselves. Rejoicing in our being, 
together in such a time and place, open to each other and to the 
pressures of the contemporary world, we asked how it was posss 
for us to come together in this rather uncharted relation. In parr 
our reasons were individual - a sense of inadequacy and frustrat 
engendered by our divisions; the calling of a new vision of the 
Church in the world. But, when we probed our experiences, we 
all found some Christian communities in which we have shared: 
we have experienced Christian fellowship not only within our owryr 
churches, but across confessional dividing lines. This certainly 
includes our experience in this consultation, but we have all shan 
in other such communities - whether in official meetings, as me 
of staff of ecumenical institutions, or in such places as work cam 
ecumenical study commissions, and the like. 


These experiences gave us new attitudes: 


l. to the traditions in which we grew. We saw them 


as life and wisdom which have not merely to be received, but 
also to be transformed by an ecumenical Spirit. Just as history 
is truly known when it is discovered to be the living past in the 
present, so our own "histories" yield new meaning and power 
as they come alive in our ecumenical situation. 


2. to the secular world. We recognized ''secular man; 
within ourselves as well as outside us, We became more ready 
to see the world as the continuous sphere of the operation of Him 
who is also at the heart of our own histories, our traditions, 


The fruit of the ecumenical experience is a growing 
openness to Jesus Christ, who is both the heart of Tradition and 
the Lord of the world. Such an experience is possible when one 
is drawn into a community which has this dual relationship to 
Christ as the systole and diastole of its being. Such a community 
has a deep commitment to Christ which is both a necessary dis- 
cipline and an unbelievable liberation. 


What we call ''ecumenical education", then, is the 
series of events by which people of all ages are drawn into the 
authentic life of such a community. This kind of education is not 
an "it''s: to be added to or expressed in a curriculum or a programi 
of action, nor even in a conscious studying of one another's 
traditions. These may be ways of exploring commitment in such 
a community. But finally study is barren apart from actual 
experience of the life and worship of the community. 


B. Priority of Experience. 
Sraderea died het (Ri ehatomatdel eabsdinig dra Sob 
An affirm ation of the priority of experience is in 


line with the lessons we learn from a study of the history of 
Christian education. If such an understanding of Christian 
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education is to be communicated to teachers - in theological 
colleges, or Christian education seminars, or in weekday and 
Sunday school classrooms - it can only happen within an ex- 
perience such as we shared together. Only as shared experience oi 
not as idea, programme or explanation - can this be communicated. 


For this reason we wonder whether the whole self- 
conscious structure and apparatus of "Christian education" may 
unwittingly stand in the way. Certainly it will until and unless it 
sees the beginning and end of its task in terms of relations with 
a community committed to the Person at the heart of. Tradition 
and to persons in their whole life in the world. This is the in- 
variable and essential condition under which any of the Church's 
educational tasks may be discharged - from the training of its 
clergy to the preparation of its catechumens. 


In all areas of education what is needed first is not 

tre teaching of "right answers’, but’ the bringing of students 
fepeatedly to the point. where their questions need such answers. 
Experience needs formulation. The more a person continues to 
prow in the Christian community, the more his experience mcludes 
encounter in work and thought with Christians of other traditions, 
the more likely he will be to ask questions which can lead him to 
an understanding of the ecumenical nature of Christ's Church. 


One special situation, however, has drawn our 
attention to attempts to provide Christian education beyond the 
frontiers of any Christian community. Such a situation is exemplified 
in the religious instruction provided in the State schools in England. 
Research by Goldman and Loukes has shown that religious education 
based upon the premise of a Christian community fails in sucha 
situation, but that this does not mean that Christian education of 
some sort is not able to be given (1). 


cr Lheological education, 


We must remember that the educational programmes 
of our churches are to prepare all the people of God for ministry - 
fmythe world as well as in the Church: All, in the place where they 
are called to be, aré the Church in the world and all in their 
measure may be leaders. Certainly, then, all need to find in 
their life in the Church the kind of community to which they can 
bring their need in the world and the kind of interdependence bet- 
ween the given Word and the given world which continually renews 
their power to be the Church in the world. They need a community 
which has such a dual commitment to Word and world and which 
has a church-trained leadership in it. 


(1) Ronald Goldman, Religious Thinking from Childhood to Adoles- 
cence (London; Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964) 
Ronald Goldman, Readiness for Religion (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1965) 
Harold Loukes, Teenage Religion (London: S C M Press, 1961) 
ay 


Theological training must therefore proceed out of a 
deepening commitment to Christ in his Church and openness to 
him in the world, so that students experience the need to receive 
the Christian Tradition, to explore the historical dimension of 
present and future, and to study the Bible in such a way as to see: 
through it, interpreting the 'now'' as the "then", and understandii 
the influences which are shaping the life and thinking of those to 
whom the Church must minister. This implies a different focus 
and an added dimension in theological teaching. 


If Christian doctrine is to help students to understand 
men have affirmed, and can affirm, that God in Christ has been an 
is continuously at work in His world, then students must learn to 
"see'' these doctrines. They must be able to see the world under tt 
illumination and judgment and to see through them how to interpre: 
what God is saying and doing in man's life. Church history would 
be explored not merely in books, but also in the living worship ana 
practice of other traditions. In this way both teacher and student 
discover ever more clearly how to understand Tradition and how 
to regard the traditions. 


Finally, we would wish to claim that worship is crucial 
in such theological training. We need creative efforts to renew thes 
traditional worship of the community and also to discover new forr 
of worship which express and enrich the corporate life in particule 
situations (such as a college or seminary). This involves learning: 
through worship rather than merely learning about worship. As 
important from an ecumenical point of view is the discovery of way 
to enjoy the privilege of sharing in the scope and variety of Christi 
worship - and to be exposed to the pain of excluding one another 
which arises from our differences. 


D. Wholeness and particularity in Christian education. 
pe a a ee Se ee ee ee 


When we speak of ''wholeness" in Christian education 
we have in mind both the fulness of the faith and the inclusiveness 
of the Christian community. Such wholeness can be approached in 
a number of ways. But it is made possible by that unique unity 
revealed in Christ who broke down the walls between Jew and pagar 
man and wife, slave and free man, and - we add confidently - 
between generations, races, classes, nations and all the divisive 
powers we know (1). 


(1) Vide "The Church in the Purpose of God'', The Fourth World 


Conference on Faith andjOrder, pars...11-16, 


ait, 


Certainly one of the main ways in which this is ex- 
pressed is in the liturgy of corporate worship. The first mark of 
the Church is not its ability to be all things to all men, but its call 
to all men to hear the Word of God and to be fed freely at his table. © 
Christian education is therefore naturally related to participation 
in the worshipping community and it is unthinkable without a strong 
plea for the renewal of the liturgical life of the Church in forms 
modern man experiences as authentic and with a rhythm modern 
society allows (1). (We should also recognize that participation 
in traditional liturgies is as much of an experiment today as is the 
participation in creative attempts to express worship in new forms). 

Similarly, education of an ecumenical sort - with the provision 
of opportunities for Christian fellowship in ecumenical experience 
of community such as we have suggested - enables us to overcome 
the provincialism of particular traditions and become aware of the 
way in which our various traditions witness to the Tradition of 
the Church. 


It is, however, only as the wholeness of the Gospel 
is seen to come to bear on particular situations that its full 
relevance and power are experienced. Our society is highly differ - 
entiated; most men play an increasingly diverse number of roles; 
the Church must, then, differentiate its teaching ministry in various 
ways. This would lead to the development of diverse communities 
of learning. 


Modern man's very need at this point can provide the 

opportunity to revise traditional educational patterns in the churches 

in the light of insights gained in secular education. Furthermore, an 

attempt to come to grips with the particular situation (in work, leisure, 

political engagement, education) in which men find themselves 

will lead to education in smaller groups. This very fact provides for 

a deepening of mutuality and understanding impossible in larger 

groupings. Finally, taking such a responsibility seriously gives us 

a chance to develop relevant education for all ages; it enables us 

to maintain the continuous character of Christian education by 

relating it to the circumstances of both youth and adult. 


Ecumenically such an approach is of extreme importance. 

As we seek to bring the insights of the Gospel to bear on particular 

situations we discover, inevitably, that the Christians in these various 

'nlaces' in the world are from different traditions (2). Therefore, 

we must either rip people from the very place where the Gospel 

needs to be heard and discussed, or we must deal with them ina 
truly ecumenical manner - in that place in the world where they work 

(or study, or play, or reside) and therefore perforce in a con- 

fessionally mixed group. 


(1) Vide ''Worship and The Oneness of Christ's Church", ibid. , 


pars. 121-128 
(2) For a discussion of the meaning of "ylace'' as used here see 
The New Delhi Report, p. 118, par. 7. 
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Christian education which seeks wholeness and relevaal 
to particular situations can only do both if it is, in the twofold ser) 
of the world, ecumenical. Already at the end of the first section 
this report we have raised some questions concerning better ways 
communicating and interpreting the changed situation between the: 
various churches and traditions. As a result of our reflections ini) 
the present section it is obvious that widespread ecumenical 
experience is essential for any improvement in educating people> 
to live and work in the new situation, existing as a result of the 
growing fellowship of the churches. Such experience is needed by *| 
all the people in the churches - not just of administrators and | 
official ecclesiastical representatives. We have mentioned the 
place of experience in theological education and in the training of | 
church teachers, but it is necessary for them in order that they #4 


q 


can help all the people - young and old - experience and interpret 


| 
} 
: 
life in an increasingly ecumenical age. 


: 
At this point we wish to pose another series of que stiop: 
These are designed to indicate the need for a revision of our edu-: 
cational programmes in the light of our task to speak to that secull 
man who is outside the church, and at the same time inside all of 
us who live fully within the Church and the world. Lying behind 
these questions are the assumptions about 'modern man" outlined 
in the introduction and first section of the report, as well as the 


emphasis upon the primacy of experience stressed above. These 
assumptions, and this emphasis, can be summarized by saying 


that the educational method which corresponds most closely to 
the needs and Capacities of modern man is one which holds the 


inductive and deductive approaches in tension. | 
We have to start on the way of faith where our studentss 

and we ourselves are. Only in relating ourselves to questions ; 

really asked, and in identifying ourselves with the actual joys and — 

problems of our people, can we communicate at all, The content om 

what needs to be taught is not inductively arrived at - it is given 

to us and does not come out of ourselves. And finally, hearing 

and accepting the truth is made possible by the Holy Spirit. But 

the Truth, whom we know to be a Person, must be proclaimed 

so that men may hear. The great teachers of the Church have 

always known this, and selected out of the fulness of the Tradition 

those elements which contributed the most to their generation for 

guidance, correction, comfort and judgment. We raise these 


questions, then, in the hope they may help us do the same for our 
day. 


E. Questions. 


1. Reflection on experience and the positive que stionings 
which rises from it are ways of sound education which may well 
appeal to this questioning age. 
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a. How can we provide encouragement and training 
in reflection upon experience in the light of 
Christian faith so that this becomes a continuous 
habit of mind which leads men to ever new commitment 
at all ages? 


b. How can we integrate the insights of sound biblical 
and historical scholarship in our programmes so 
that reflection is seen to be integral to the faith 
itself as well as to its relevance to the world? 


: 2. An increasingly large number of men and women 
today are highly mobile, playing a variety of social roles. How 

can short courses, adapted to their various needs, be developed ? 
Can these be made self-contained, intensive and capable of being 
completed in a short time? What situations are best served by such 
courses ? 


3. Modern man learns most readily in order to do 
something, and he learns by doing. How can our educational 
programmes include certain specific tasks which call for Christian 
engagement, and relate learning directly to these, rather than 
teaching general principles we hope will be applied? 


4, Participation in political and social decisions is 
necessary for responsible life in today's society. Can we conceive 
of programmes which would so relate Christian doctrine to con- 
temporary problems that a man is enabled to discern Christian 
patterns of judgment and renewal in contemporary life? 


5. Increasingly images play a large role in helping 
determine patterns of thought and action. In what ways can the 
wealth of imagery in the Christian tradition be used to help men 
to develop images by which they will live and which will enable 
them to resist the ceaseless pressures of the secular image makers ? 


6. Secularization brought with it a perspective on 
values which sees them as relative to ends. Values are no longer 
accepted merely on authority or from tradition, so the Church is 
no longer considered as teaching from a position of authority. 
In what way can an approach based upon the experience of lage an 
a Christian community help give guidance and support for responsible 
ethical decisions ? 


7. In some situation (e.g. in State schools where 
religious instruction is provided) Christian education is given 
beyond the frontiers of any Christian community. What can we 
learn from such situations concerning 

a. the possibility of giving such instruction in other 

situations where a Christian community cannot be 
presupposed ?. 
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b. the ways in which such education can provide i 
preparation for entrance into a Christian commun) 
and into the fulness of Christian faith? 


F. Recommendations. } 


1, That in developing "short courses" or in relating | 
learning to specific tasks which call for Christian engagement, 
Christian educators from the beginning work with men who are 
involved in the particular areas (of work, politics, economics) 
concerned. 


2. That every opportunity for cooperative ecumenical 
work in such education be sought. This means taking seriously _ 
the injunction to ''do everything together that we can do together 
in regard to education. Cooperation, either bi-laterally or throm 
councils of churches, can make possible intensive work with 
particular segments of contemporary society or a sharing out of 
such work among various churches. 


CONCLUSION 


Briefly, we have tried to draw out the implications 
for Christian education of our situation as Christians living in thee 
tension between two 'givens': the given of our Christian Traditionn 
and the given of our contemprary situation. This second given 
includes both the contemporary fellowship of the churches in the 
ecumenical movement, and the confrontation of Christ's Church 
with the situation in his world. Our efforts will be rewarded if : 
those who have anything to do with the development and administrr 
of Christian education programmes will ask themselves seriouslyy 
the questions we have posed. We do not know what answers will | 
be given in different circumstances and traditions, but we are 
convinced that an honest attempt to answer them could lead to 
a rejuvenation of both our materials and our methods. 


In summary let us say that we are convinced that the 
educational programmes of our churches should reflect more 
adequately the official position of their governing bodies toward 
the ecumenical movement, and that the change ''from disputation 
to dialogue" should be manifest in curricula and in the attitudes 
of teachers as well as in large international conferences, When 
this occurs our growth together in unity will be accelerated 
and our ability to witness in God's world deepened, Such a change? 
in stance toward other Christians should be paralleled by a change 
in attitude toward the secular world and the secular man in all 
of us. For if we are ecumenical in this way as well, we are 
inevitably forced to discover ways of teaching in particular situati 
where men of different confessions live together confronted by the: 
same problems, opportunities, and decisions. 
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A. HISTORICAL STUDIES 


ll. PAPERS USED BY THE CONSULTATION 


1. Introduction to Historical Studies 


J.K.S. Reid 


ie 


The method to be followed by this Consultation was 
prescribed in advance, partly by the form in which the proposal 
was first formulated at the Montreal Conference on Faith and 
Order in 1963, and then further at the Aarhus meeting of the 
Faith and Order Commission in 1964; and in greater detail and 
precision by the initial paper issued as the Consultation was being 
formed. The end product is a programme to be put before thie 
constituent Churches initiating the revision of educational materials 
and methods at present inuse. The first step to the achievement 
of this end has already been taken: it was the issue of certain papers 
mostly of a historical character, and dealing with "Christian 
education'' as it has been undertaken and carried out at certain 
specially significant periods of the Church's life. The second step 
towards the end in view is to be taken in the Consultation itself. It 
consists in an examination of the historical data that have been 
offered in the papers already issued, together with other relevant 
historical data, to ascertain what significance those historical data 
have for the contemporary situation and, in particular, for the 
materials at present used by the Churches in Christian education. 
To a dogmatician this appears not only a right method but also an 
agreeably familiar one; for it is in such terms that the dogmatic 
task of theology must be carried out. For dogmatics, there is no 
other method possible: dogmatics can never even contemplate 
“making a quite fresh start. The reason for this is that the Church 

of today is continuous with the Church of Pentecost (or whenever you 
think the birthday of the Church was); and this continuous Church 
has continually been saying and doing the Gospel committed to it by 
Jesus Christ from that day to this. It could make a fresh dogmatic 
start only if there were to be committed to it a fresh Gospel. For 


rat 


a study of education in general, the historical method is useful 
but not essential: it is wise to be guided by the experience of 
others, for it is only the fool who thinks he must learn everythinga} 
from his own experience. But we do not here study education in 
general, but Christian education, i..e. ‘the education which 1 is | 
the special obligation of the Church to carry out. This-Christiem 
education is one of the duties belonging to the Church's saying andd 
doing the Gospel. As such it has sufficient kinship with the cosy 
task to make it, if not quite so absolutely essential, at least 
apparently very proper to adopt the historical method. I need 
hardly say that this ought to be appreciated in order to make it 
quite clear that in adopting the historical method we are not comny 
ourse ves to antiquarianism. 


At the same time, it is clear that we must be alert 
to the inevitable fact of change.. True, it is. the identical Gospel 
that is the matter of Christian education in all ages. But the ages 
in which Christian education is carried out differ widely from one: 
another. If in any age there was a perfect method of Christian da 
it would still be a method perfect for that age only: it could not 
hope to retain that perfection if transferred to another age withoutt 
modification. In particular, if the method of Christian education 
used in the age of the New Testament was perfectly adapted to the 
end in view, and if we could from the documents belonging to that 
age determine what that method was, it would still not be possible: 
to transfer it immediately to the situation today - and this despite 
the fact that the New Testament age is normative in a sense no 
other is (1). 


Accordingly in this first part, I propose to indicate | 
a few of the chief features that differentiate and diversify the long 
story of Christian education, 

a. Difference between New Testament and Post-New © 
Testament, C.H. Dodd some years ago did us the service of drawii 
a distinction between the kerygma and the didache of the primitive 
Church, i.e. between the proclamation of the Gospel and the teachi 
that supplemented it, whether by accompanying it or by following 
it (2). The essence of the distinction is laid bare by considering the 
different kinds of hearer involved. There were those to whom the 
Gospel had to be preached, those who had never heard it and those» 
who having heard it had failed to apprehend it or receive it; for 
them there was the reiterated kerygma. There were, however, thot 
others who had already heard and apprehended the Gospel; to them | 
the teaching had to be directed - they were in the fellowship of 
the Church, but they had still to be built up in it, i.e. edified. Dodd 
was too wise a scholar to press the distinction too far; and it is 
clear that often the two distinguishable concerns intermingled in 
the documents the New Testament contains. 


(1) Vide "Introduction into the Life of Faith in the Early Charen 
(2) C.H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching. 
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Fervour purpose here, however, it is the didache that 
is the relevant field for consideration. We need here a careful study 
of what distinguishable activities were carried on in the primitive 
®hourch under the general head of teaching; and Dodd has done at 
least some of the work. Here we must confine ourselves to what 
differentiates the New Testament and the post-New Testament ages. 
The term that may be said to bridge the gap between the two ages 
is the term kKatecheo. This is the term that was destined to give 
rise in the later Church to the cognate words catechism, catechu- 
menate, catechise. But it was already in use in the New Testament. 
Its etymological meaning is - significantly enough! - to din into; 
eed in its earliest usé it denoted oral teaching, This element of 


mineaning, at least, if carried over into later Church usage, though 


it does not exhaustively define what is later meant. In the New 
G@estament only Luke and Paul use the term; and as we have recently 
becn learning to expect and recognise, it-is not possible to put a 
precise formal meaning on it: it is used in two ways at least, to 
denote sometimes merely informing and sometimes instructing, 
This dual use alone requires us to recognise that the meaning has 
not yet been formalised. A similar conclusion is to be drawn from 
the hearers who are the recipients of the instruction involved. They 
are varied in type: nothing in the nature of a catechumenate has 

yet appeared on the scene. Those who have been admitted on 
repentance and by Baptism into the Church are generally the 


erecipients of instruction. 


But as early as the document known as the Didache 
(the name itself is significant), which many people think belongs 
to the first century and is certainly not later than early second, 
a discernible change has taken place. Part lis a ''Manual of 
Conduct", outlining the "Two Ways", the way of life and the way 
of death. Part Ilis a 'Manual of Instruction'' about worship, 
including regulations concerning baptism. It is here laid down 
that what is said in Part lis to be ''rehearsed", and then the 
baptism of the candidates may take place. Here is identified a 
discernible and significant change in the concept of Christian 
education. In contrast to the New Testament, Christian education 
is now geared to baptism specifically. The catechmumenate has 
wertually come into existence. 


It is in the light of this formalising of teaching and on 
the basis of this significant change having taken place that the papers 
of Vischer and Downey have to be read and understood. Vischer's 
discloses a further refinement; before admission to the catechumenate 
takes place, an earlier stage is defined: only when primary education 


has been completed is a person deemed ready to enter on the specific 


catechumenate that leads to baptism. It is further to be remarked 
that in the later period of Christian education outlined by Downey, 
while much of the material evidence has no clearly specified end, 
most of it is specifically directed to baptizands. When Christian 
education becomes a self-conscious activity on the part of the 
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Church, it*is already marked by the change illustrated in the 

Didache from the much more flexible and uspecified teaching to 
which the New Testament documents bear witness. Christian edual 
tion has become predominantly ecclesiastised: its end is to preped 
for entry into the Church. | 


b. Difference between the Church Reformed and the q 
Unreformed, We jump the centuries. We have now to identify for:| 
purpose what salient change is occasioned by the Reformation. I | 
venture to suggest that the source of the change that comes over tf 
idea of Christian education is to be found in the altered concepHily 
the rite of confirmation (1). 


become the almost universal rule, with baptism in later years 
more and more exceptional. With this change the possibility of 
pre-baptismal Christian education becomes increasingly restricte¢ 
to the point of virtual disappearance. It may be supposed that alopr 
with this there grows up in the undivided Church of the West the 
practice of confirmation, following upon baptism after an interval) 
(in contrast to the Eastern Church). When seven years comes to tt 
regarded as the normal age of Confirmation, there is restored to) 
Christian education a place in the scheme of things. This is the 
normal practice in the Roman Church today: the child by the age 
of 7 years is "as fully instructed as possible", and is so presentes 
for confirmation. 


It is to be remembered that by now infant baptism nde 
} 
: 
4 


The Church Reformed deposed confirmation from its 
place among the sacraments which the Church Unreformed accordd 
to it, but on the whole did not dispense with the rite itself. (The — 
reasons for deposition are mainly that it is not dominical, and thaa 
as practised in the Church Unreformed, it derogated from baptism 
Along with this altered view of the nature of confirmation went a 
flexibility of practice as to the age at which the retained rite was 
administered. But whatever the age, the formal Christian educati 
was geared now to confirmation; and since the age for administrat? 
was usually more than seven years, the course of instruction was} 
prolonged. Thus the scope allotted to this specific activity of the 
Church was greatly extended. Along with the insistence in the Chu’ 
Reformed that members of the Church should be first permitted, 
then enabled, and then required to read the Holy Scriptures for 
themselves, there thus goes a much more serious sustained and 
detailed effort to instruct persons before, in confirmation, they er 
into the full communicant membership of the Church. Hence on the 
one hand, the Bible in translation, and on the other the wide pro- 
liferation of catechisms - which now make regular use of the 
question-answer form (though not for the first time). The catechis: 
compiled at this time are still in various ways recognised as stand 
in many Churches. 


(1) Vide also ''Religious Instruction under the Influence of Pietism! 
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The disjunction of Christian education from Baptism 
and its attachment to eventual confirmation preserves the integrity 
of baptism, without, however, solving all the problems involved, 
as the Churches well know today. 


c. Difference between the situation at the Reformation 
and today. At the risk of being almost ridiculously superficial, I 
venture to identify three points in which the situation then and now 
differ. They emerge roughly in chronological order: 


1. The advent of denominationalism - Here we set on one side 
the Roman Catholic Church as an element in the situation: 
we think rather of the establishment of distinguishable 
churches within the Church Reformed. Here too each country 
has its own history, and each history is different from the 
others: in Germany Lutheran and Reformed set themselves 
up differently at an early time; in England too as soon as the 
Reformation takes place there is denominational diversity; 
in Scotland not until 1690, 130 years after the Reformation 
was an accomplished fact. So far as the formal instruments 
of Christian education are concerned, the Catechisms 
formulated were expressly outlined not as denominational, 
but as formularies suitable for the Church Reformed - the 
kind of thing which will be taught wherever the Church has 
enjoyed reformation. In a large measure this aim was 
accomplished, though it has been for long clear enough that 
local and contingent factors make their mark on the documents 
then constructed. 


2. The advent of secular schooling - Where the Church Reformed 
operated, indifferent degrees it felt itselt obliged for 
Christian reasons to take seriously the education of the people. 
Naturally specifically Christian education was not neglected. 
When the State took on itself the obligation to provide education 
(here I speak at least of the British scene), religious education 
or 'Bible knowledge'' was made a constituent part of the 
curriculum, Clearly this introduced a quite novel element into 
the situation. The context in which such instruction was given 
was no longer specifically the Church but the secular school. 
As we shall see, this gives rise to the acute problem, or at 
least gives acuteness to the perennial problem, which I shall 
be calling "the problem of facts and faith'' (1). The changed 
context in which much Christian education was given from 
Church to State presents us with a specifically modern problem. 


(1) Vide "Toward a Learning Theory for Ecumenical Education". 
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3. The breakdown of the corpus Christianum. It may appear?| 
providential that secular education had already incorporaih 
Christian education in some form before this breakdown Jf 
had unmistakably taken place. Of course we should not 
exaggerate the effectiveness of the corpus Christianum im 
earlier ages;.Butatis today clear that: more peopke aze 
both unwilling and unable to undertake, in the context.of tii 
family, to supplement such Christian education as is gives 
by both Church and secular education. The problem that | 
emerges with secular educafion is. accerdingly accentuates! 


| 


Ee ; 
This second part is devoted not to differences but | 
to problems. But it should not therefore be necessarily depresss} 
we raise the problems here in order to see our way through the 
and interest in the problem must not be allowed to paralyse effe’ 
desire and action for its solution. 


We deal here with two problems: the problem of 
Christian education and the problem of Christian education in ain 
ecumenical age. The latter is our special interest, and indeedgag 
special remit; but it is closely connected. with the former, as tm 
papers already supplied make clear. 


a. Problem of Christian Education - With renewed 
apologies for an almost ludicrous simplification of what is a : 
complex situation, I venture to suggest that there is one essentii 
problem - or perhaps more exactly to suggest a way in which tha 
essential problem may be formulated. I formulate it in these | 
terms: "teaching the facts and teaching the faith''. (1) The naturr 
of the problem is no doubt self-evident. It is illustrated by the 
following statement of a Sunday School teacher about her strategg 
slightly modified but based on actual words. She judged childrem 
so well taught at weekday school - after all they had to pass 
examinations in Scripture knowledge - that she could safely 
devote the hours of Sunday School to matters belonging to the 
narrower field of the life of the Church: the meaning of sacrame 
the significance of the Christian year, the responsibilities of Chh 
membership, and soon. The strategy may have been right. Butt 
the reference to examinations, and the evident confidence put ini 
the results they achieve, give rise to the suspicion that one who) 
distinguishable area of concern in Christian education is casuall! 
disregarded: there is examinable tuition at dayschool; there is 
ecclesiastical expertise which is deemed to be the subject matter 
of Sunday School; but of all that may be summarily denoted as 
personal acceptance of and adherence to the Christian faith, not! 


(1) Vide "Toward a Learning Theory for Ecumenical Education"! 
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a word. Facts at the dayschool end, and facts at the Sunday School 

end; and either no apparent recognition of a third element identifiable 

as faith, or the casual assumption that this element simply accompanies 
or is (automatically ?) aroused along with knowledge of the facts. 

This is the kind of negligence or assumption that this consultation 

must scrutinise. 


Further, there is a-cognate\ and subsidiary problem or, 
mt may be, another form which the problem takes. This is the ten- 
dency, especially evident where teaching is concerned, to "'intellect- 
ualise'' faith. As is well known, the tendency is traceable even within 
the New Testament: the "believe on the Lord Jesus Christ" of 
Peter (Acts 16:31) is distinguishable from "hold fast the form of 
sound words" recommended to Timothy (II Tim. 1 : 13): the idea 
of a depositum fideiis forming itself - necessary of course, but 
also perilous: the long hazardous story of the distinction between 
faith and formulations of the faith begins. The application of the 
idea of examination, especially in the sense of the modern written 
Bexamination, accentuates, especially in the sense of the modern 
written examination, 


We ask the historical question: Was the Church in 
earlier ages bothered by this problem? was it aware that it existed ? 
iyvas the problem present but ignored, or present and solved? A 
summary answer may be given as follows. The materials used in 
earlier ages in Christian education have come down to us in some 
quantity, from the Didache onwards. Answering the questions 
just raised from study of them alone, one might be tempted to 
suppose that the problem was not recognised and that the dangers 
implicit had not been avoided. But this would be a too simple 
assessment of the situation and an incorrect or incomplete judgment. 
m.R. Mackintosh urges the need to make the distinction,, especially « 
Bethis carly stage of Church life, between “theory of the subject” 
and "'the prevailing estimate of Jesus''. On the lines suggested by this, 
what we have in the extant educational material is "theory". Is there 
another source from which to obtain knowledge of the wider "prevailing 
estimate!’ of Jesus ? The answer is in the affirmative. To quote 
well-known texts: Eusebius (5.28.5) ap' arches, from the beginning 
mae Christians praised Christ in psalms and hymns; Pliny (ec 113; 
Ep. 96): the Christians guasi deo carmen dicere. Alongside formal 
instruction there was worship; alongside doctrine, liturgy; alongside 
the theological also the doxological. "Alongside" is perhaps mis- 
leading: the two elements are not parallel courses or sub- and super- 
ordinate layers; the teaching takes place in the context of the worship; 
the Christ who is talked about in teaching is the Christ to whom 
divine honours are paid in liturgy. The facts are stated about the 
Hone who stands at the centre of faith. Here therefore we do right 
to compare the modern situation with the earlier; to this end some- 
thing has already been said in Part I]. Both the context of the secular 


(1) Vide "Introduction into the Life of Faith in the Early Church", 
ert Ll, S44. 
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and basis present formidable difficulties to achieving correlation) 
between facts and faith. But the difficulties are not without possikt) 
remedy. | 


b. The Problem of Christian Education in an Ecumena 
Age. - The problem just mentioned is one always confronting the: 
Church. The one to which we now turn is characteristic especiall] 
of our own day. Here four observations will be made, two very 
brief, and two at rather greater length. 


0 


it 
1. The ecumenical situation obliges the Churches to think of ! 
additional material. A new phase in the history of the 
Church is unfolding before our eyes; materials of both sub-- 
stantial and evidential kind are rapidly being supplied to 
keep pace with the passage of the Church through this phasee) 
the breakdown of this material into forms suitable to employ» 
in Christian education is an urgent necessity. For examplé,,} 
the chapter of modern church history from 1910, or from 
1948, ought forthwith to be made available for teaching 
purposes; and further, the existence of chtrches other 
than that in which the education is being conducted ought 
not to go unrecognised. This obligation rests on two distingy 
able facts: that denominationalism has affected the Christian 
situation, and that the churches have in the last fifty years _ 
awakened to the realities of the situation. 


2. The ecumenical situation obliges the Churches to consider 
what correction of the educational material already being | 
used is required. For other churches do not quite go withou 
mention in the traditional material, especially the Roman 
Church in the earlier standard documents. There is need foo 
correction of both statements and slant. If one may illustratt 
I find it necessary and also valuable in conversation with ) 
Roman Catholics to declare distaste for some of the state- 
ments made, e.g. inthe Westminster documents, where as? 
might be guessed the figure of Antichrist plays a not 
anonymous role, and to affirm my personal wish that the 
Scottish Church may move towards the explicit repudiation 
of them. As for slant, I still remember the feeling of sheer’ 
dismay I felt when as a teenager I picked up in an Anglican 
cathedral leaflets purporting to tell Anglicans what they 
should think about other churches. 


3. The considerations just mentioned are obvious, even if not 
easy to carry out. More important is the fact that the 
ecumenical situation opens out an area of what we may call 
supplemental concerns. Of these I name especially two: 
there is the need to frame Christian education with referencé 
to community interest and concern, i.e. with reference to 
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the world (1). Of course these two considerations are not 
imposed upon the Church only by and only since the ecumenical 
movement and the situation it has brought about. But the 
ecumenical movement and situation has imparted to them 

both a new urgency and also, I believe, a new clarity in which 
light is thrown not only on their existence but on the remedial 
measures possible. For with the advent of the ecumenical 
situation, namely that there are other so-called Churches 

in existence, consciousness of the Church vivifies: a denomi- 
nation begins to be aware that it is negatively and positively 
really member. And increased recognition of Church involves 
as corollary increased interest in and concern fcr the world. — 


Christian education geared to the community; There are bwa 
extremes to be noted at this point. These may be formulated: 


join the Church and then you will be all right; the other: have 
faith in Christ as your saviour and then you will be all right. 
The notable thing is that both extremes rest in the end upon 
a common assumption: both faith and membership of the Church © 
are regarded as means for the salvation of the individual. 
The modest suggestion I put forward here is that the key 
concept of the New Testament of member and memership 
ought to be given its full value. The New Testament never 
talks of an individual Christian - both term and idea are 
entirely lacking; but it does talk of members. That is, the 
Body of Christ is amembered Body. This throws into the 
right perspective the question that proves divisive among 

the churches, and indeed within each of the churches: the 
question of the rightful place of the historic creeds. It is 
certain that the question here cannot be solved so long as 

my faith is contrasted with the Church's faith - as though 

the two could be separated. If this question be regarded in 
the light of membership, the role which the standards of 

the churches ought to play in Christian education would be 
charviied. 


Christian Education geared to the World: It has been already 
suggested that in the earliest days Christian education came 


to be geared to baptism and so to an ecclesiastically defined 
end; but the liturgical activity of the Church guarded against 
any complete surrender to unmitigated intellectualism. So 
long as there were the elements of a corpus Christianum in 
existence, Christian education could without great difficulty 
accommodate both reference to Church-and to world. The . 
question whether Christian education is for Church member - 
ship or for Christian life arises acutely with the break- 
down of the corpus Christianum. Only then do the two aspects 
become viable alternatives, independent options that may, 
unless care is taken, exclude each other. Here we are con- 


VIET SS ARIE EGE Wan NET ten ine Sears ante e 
(1) Vide especially "Toward a Learning Theory for Ecumenical 
Education". 
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fronted with another form in which the dichotomy between 
facts and faith appears, as illustrated in the case of the 

Sunday School teacher already cited: Be able to rattle off th 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments - ar 
you're in, But faith implies such personal acceptance of ann 
adherence to what the formulations of the faith indicate and@ 
signify, that it must break through such artificial limits ar 
venture into ordinary life. For the encouragement of this i 
is necessary that, e.g. Old Testament stories and charact}| 
be ruthlessly stripped of their sacral character, that they | 
be presented as in the world acting as men who have been | 
called of God, and hence as persons no different from our-4+ 
selves - as persons therefore with whom it is not unreal tao! 
identify ourselves. 


Til. 


Part III] is devoted to some brief consideration of a 
factor in Christian education which is of great importance. Ina | 
measure, we shall here be less specifically ecumenical in substea 
and indeed less historical. Despite this, the consideration meritt 
a place not only because of its importance, but also because it | 
already appears in the papers supplied. 


A start is made with Downey's document, which ica 
the nature of Christian education by means of a comparison with 
New Testament contemporary teaching. There are four points off 
comparison: a) like Socratic teaching, Christian education is perr 
sonel - but it appears to be more deeply personal than pagan 
teaching; b) the pagan teacher ''could choose what doctrine or 
personal belief he would teach"! - the 'major difference" in Chriss 
education is the element of "obligation"; c) connected with b) is tht 
fact that pagan teaching is confined to an oligarchic elite, while 
Christian education is in principle universal and for all - ''Ge ye 
all the world ... teach all nations ...''; d) Christian teaching reli 
supremely upon God for its effectiveness. : 


Ido not think that the essence of the difference bet- 
ween Christian and pagan education is constituted by b): Socrates: 
and the other pagan philosophers plainly understand the seriousnet 
of the task on which they are engaged; and they regard truth as of! 
quite supreme importance, and not as simply a matter of individu 
option and choice. The difference between them and those practiss 
Christian education does not lie here. Of course among the pagann 
there were those whose standards were not so high - the Sophistss 
for example, against whom Socrates does unceasing battle; but 
abusus non tollit usum, and we must credit the pagan philosophertr 
with both sincerity and devotion. It follows that c), the confining © 
education to an elite, to schools of disciples, is not an essential 
characteristic of pagan teaching. In fact it is rather a contingent 
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factor, arising from the basis of the society they knew. Of course 
Christianity eventually sought to alter that society, as the pagans 
did not; but the difference here is not that universalism was con- 
fined to Christians alone in principle, but that what they taught 

had these corollaries. As ford), that Christian teaching was ''taught 
by God''is, one supposes, true enough. Certainly the pagans do 

not work consciously with and under the reality of the Holy Spirit. 
But the Holy Spirit does not find proper place at this point in the 
Christian understanding of education. It is in a) that the nearest approach 
is made to the essential differentia; but I think the statement has to 
be made differently. In a word, Christian education has to be con- 
ducted in personal terms simply because the truth taught by 
Christian education is a personal truth. Here is to be identified the 
essential differentia in Christian education. 


We move on to positive statement. The primary consi- 
deration which ought continually to govern and control Christian 
education, and indeed also all theology and all the Church's saying 
and doing of the Gospel, is simply the nature of the object taught. 


fee I. F. Torrance in The School of Faith). 


2. We have to remember the difference between truth 
according to Hebrew and Christian thought and truth according to 
Greek and philosophical thought generally. Nor is this simply a 
matter of different ways of looking at the same thing, that is of 
different interpretations. What is truth is in each case a different 
thing. Cf. the Greek aletheis and the Hebrew emeth, a comparison 
often drawn, and recently conveniently summarised in Van Leeuwen's 
Christianity in World History, p. 47. Aletheia is the sum of eternal 
truths, and accordingly has its place in the static and timeless. But 
the Hebrew emeth signifies a reality that is solid, amen or trust- 
worthy, valid. In this sense a person who is emeth is someone who 
can be trusted. From this root arise the terms for faith and 
faithfulness; the verb believe similarly derived means to declare 
Peithful, firm, sure. To believe in God is to say Amen to Him: 

God is the God of Amen (Isa. 65:16). 


b. It follows that for Hebrew and Christian thinking, 
God does not guarantee or uphold truth; he is truth. For all these 
qualifites have been discerned in the dealings of God with his 
people both in the Old and in the New Testament. Hence Jesus can 
declare himself to be the truth - in Greek the phrase is either a 
barbarism or meaningless. Only if truth be understood in the 
Hebrew-Christian sense is it possible to give meaning to one who, 
himself a contingent fact, affirms that he is the truth, Truth then 
properly understood is not merely eternal and so shut up in a realm 
reached by pure thought alone; it is on the contrary contingent and 
historical - as contingent as God effecting the deliverance at the 
Red Sea, as historical as Jesus born in - of all places! - Bethlehem. 
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c, It follows that truth can only be given to us: we doam 
not think it up for ourselves. Hence the Greek doctrine of reminiif 
is totally different from what Christianity has to say. Ido not kncg 
whether any educator thinks nowadays of education as a process 
describable by e-ducere in its etymological meaning, the educaticg 
of what is in some sense already in the possession of the pupil. 
the character of Christian truth forbids such an understanding of J 
Christian educational enterprise. Christian truth is not there to 
be found; Christian truth comes to us. 


d. Of this the boy Samuel gives illustration: he does 
indeed apprehend the fact of something like a call - but for the 
understanding of what is happening he has to turn to Eli who can 
interpret the event to him. Not that Eli imposes an interpretatiom 
on the facts; all he does is to lead the boy Samuel to discern in 
the facts what he discerns in them. Thus the element of communiil 
of the Church, enters once again into Christian education. 


e, Since Christian truth is a*quite specific Kind of 
truth, it follows that it can be apprehended only in the way appropp 
to it, if you like by the appropriate organ or capacity: The apprejj 
organ or capacity is in Christianity called faith. That apprehensiecc 
has an correlate a particular mode of apprehension is not surpriss 
or even unusual in the whole field of knowing. It is obvious that iff, 
there were nothing to smell, the faculty of smell would be absent 
Similarly, the attempt to taste with the hands cannot be successfw 
This implies that the pupil must be prepared, that is must be put 
in the position of being prepared, to supply an answering correlatt 
appropriate to the object which is being taught: he must be shown 
that, though measurement, for example, is at the foundation ef 
scientific understanding and knowledge, measurement may not be: 
appropriate to the object taught in Christian education. 


f. It is here that the personal character of Christian 
education is seen in all its importance. This personal character 
has nothing to do with the teacher skilfully and sympathetically 
communicating what is a "personal possession"! (contra Downey) 
of his own. The nature of the transaction is not exhausted in the 
formula "'teacher plus pupil" and the transfer of what the teacher 
knows to the pupil. Christian education is triadic in character: 
there is the teacher, the pupil, and the object to which (or rather’ 
whom) both are related. 


g. Here we may rightly reflect on what Bishop Robins; 
of Woolwich has to say. His complaint is that (for the purpose her 
we may say) Christian education is conducted as a deductive proce 
the teacher tells the pupil: "Here it is, you have to accept it!” 
Instead, Dr. Robinson says, we must replace this process by an 
inductive process, This scientific age, he’tells us, will-accept 
Christianity not as something authoritatively transmitted, but only 
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as something which is to be found in one's own experience. The 

truth in what is said here should be noted. We have already spoken 
of the tendency to intellectualism in Christian education: you want 
the answers ? we have them, and here they are. There is this 
danger, and everything said to combat it is of value. But to affirm 
that this is Christian education as the Church has understood carried 
it out is to take an admitted fault and make it do duty for the whole; 
and this is the essence of caricature. Christian education properly 
understood is, as already said, triadic: the task of the teacher is not 
to impart his own possession, but to point to the object of Christian 
education, to witness and declare it, and so to enable the pupil to 
share the insight which he enjoys. 


h. Cognate with this is the matter of asking the right 
questions. It is an elementary principle of right understanding that 
the questions asked concerning the subject matter be the ones which 
the subject matter can answer. The object of Christian education 
is as already said a specific kind of object. It will be understood 
and so apprehended only if the right questions are directed to it. 
Here we think of Our Lord in the temple - he both listened to what 
the teachers there had to say, and also asked them questions. One 
can surmise that the questions surprised them; one can be sure that 
these surprising questions were such that the object could supply 
the answers. (Contrast the approach of Tillich, and his ''method of 
correlation''). It is accordingly at this point that we can rightly 
estimate the catechisms. They are indeed often decried and 
deprecated today. Yet ina particularly fitting way they conserve 
at least two elements that essentially belong to Christian education: 
the personal relation between teacher and pupil, and the posing of the 
right questions concerning the object taught. It may be that we 
should study with greater appreciation what the catechisms might 
do within Christian education. 


{V.. 


A concluding reference should perhaps be made to two 

factors that have not been hitherto mentioned. The first is ein. 

All educational theory ought to be concerend with the fact of sin as the 
pervasively disabling agent rendering all education difficult. But sin 
has special relevance to Christian education. If the object in Christian 
education is of the kind just outlined, the point at which sin enters in 
with particularly disabling apprehend what is given in the fact of 
Christ is required in the pupil, and pupil finds it difficult to supply. 


The other factor is the Holy Spirit, One negative and 
one positive thing ought to be said. Negatively, we must be on our 
guard against simply hoping that the Holy Spirit will do for us as 
teachers what we cannot ourselves do. There 1s of course truth in 
thinking so, But the true element may not be perverted along the 
lines of the lazy student who becomes more ardent in his prayers 
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the nearer the exam approaches. Positively, we must under stancq 
Holy Spirit, not as simply taking over where we leave off, but asg 
and through all that we do working in his own appropriate way. It 
a sense then, in what we have been saying about the character off 
the object of Christian education, we have been mapping out the | 
area in which, in accordance with the dominical promise, we naam 
confidently hope that the Holy Spirit will promote what we rightlyy| 
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2. Introduction into the Life of Faith in the Early Church 
Lukas Vischer 


If we wish to clarify our understanding of the history, 
of confirmation, we must not restrict ourselves to an examinatioo 
of the history of confirmation and confirmation practices. We mw 
also inguire how, in the course of time, the church organized. ig 
instruction. In the early. church we find, of course, that instru@@ 
was based on conditions which differ from those in which our catf 
chetical instruction is carried on. Therefore we cannot compares 
the two directly. For instance, in the early church baptism wae 
administered to adults, not, as a rule, to children. Therefore thh 
was no problem of subsequently introducing baptized children inté 
the truths of faith. Rather, adult candidates for baptism had to be 
prepared) for: it through instruction, and it\ts clear that sue 
instruction had to be of a sort quite different from that to which 


(1) This is an English translation of a chapter from the author's 


book, Die Geschichte der Konfirmation (Ztirich: GVZ Verlag, 
1958). 
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we are at present accustomed (1). Nevertheless, although a direct 
comparison is not possible, it is important for us to see how the 
early church dealt with the problem of instruction. 


From the second half of the second century onwards we 
come upon the so-called catechumenate, one of those institutions 
peculiar to the early church. It is, however, the result of a long 
development; instruction for baptism had not existed in this form 
from the very beginning. In fact, it would seem that there was no 
real "instruction" for baptism at all in the earliest times (2). For 
instance, in several places in the Acts of the Apostles baptism is 
reported as following directly after the preaching of the disciples, 
and there is no mention of a particular period of time for instruction 
which precedes it. Think only of what is said at the end of the 
Pentecost story: ''So those who received his (Peter's) word were 
baptized". (Acts 2:41). The jailer of Philippi was also baptized 
immediately, and the Ethiopian treasurer receives baptism as 
soon as he expresses the desire for it (Acts 16:33; 8:36, 38). In 
the course of time instruction for baptism took on a more and more 
definite form, and eventually the catechumenate became organized. 


(1) However, we learn of Christians of the earliest times who were 
baptized as children. Curiously, we find hardly a reference in 
the early Christian literature regarding how baptized children 
were instructed. See Theol. Zeitschrift 1955, 45. 311ff. It 
would be of special interest for us to know in what way baptized 
children in the early church were instructed. Unfortunately, 
we know very little in this regard. As a matter of fact, the 
parents were obligated to instruct their children and to bring 
them into the worship service. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (II, 57), a church order of the 
fourth century, give exact regulations regarding how the 
children have to sit in the worship service. Chrysostom ad- 
monished the parents to interrogate their children continually 
concerning what they had heard in the worship service (Hom. 

in I. Tim 5:9; Migne Patrologia Graeca {MPG)\51,2Col: 330): 
There also seemed to have been certain obligations imposed 
upon the godparents. Tertullian, at any rate, speaks about how 
those who "answer for the children" cannot keep their promises 
because they die before the children (Cf, Augustine, Ep. 98, 6; 
Migne Patrologia Latina (MPL) 33, 359ff; Caesarius of Arles, 
MPL 39, 2071). 

(2) Joachim Jeremias also shares this judgment: "Neither in Jewish 
proselyte baptism nor in Christian baptism was there baptismal 
instruction proper. Rather only in Christendom did this gradually 
develop", Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe getibt?, 2nd edition, 
1949, p. 20. Cf. Oscar Cullmann, Die Taufelehre des Neuen 
Testamentes, 1948, p. 73. 
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What does the catechumenate of the early church lookt} 
like ? 


First of all, it is important that the preparation for 
baptism proceeded through two stages. A distinction was made 
between the catechumens and actual candidates for baptism. One 
could not enter into instruction for baptism as soon as he wished 
to become a member of,the church. At first he became a cate- 
chumen. These people formed a special group in the church. Ther 
were certainly considered as members, or at least adherents, of |. 
the church, and from time to time they were persecuted as such | 
by the Roman State. But they did not have the same rights as | 
baptized Christians. In particular, they were not allowed to attenoy 
the entire worship service. The catechumenate was a sort of triall 
period. The catechumens were observed and examined, and they | 
could enroll for baptismal instruction proper only after they had : 
stood the test for a certain period. Baptismal instruction itself 
began, as a rule, at the beginning of Lent and lasted forty days. 
During Easter night the solemn performance of baptism took place 
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Strict rules regulated in detail the long period betwee! 
becoming a catechumen and being baptized. Certain conditions hacc 
to be fulfilled even for admission to the catechumenate. Not everyy 
body was admitted without further ceremony. The church wanted tt 
guarantee that only those people who were seriously planning to | 
become Christians became catechumens. It did not want to have 
anything to do with people who would damage the church by after- 
wards committing apostasy and returning to paganism. Furthermce 
as members of the church the catechumens had to distinguish thenn 
selves through their conduct. Whoever announced himself for the : 
catechumenate had, therefore, first to come to a bishop or teachee 
and tell his name. He was then questioned concerning the reasons; 
for his decision. His previous life was examined and, after a shor 
sermon, he was exhorted to a life of purity. When he was occupies 
in an offensive profession he was asked to change it (1). It he wasi 
prepared to do so, he was admitted; if not, he was rejected. | 


Admission to this status was accompanied by solemn 
ceremonies. However, it did not take place inthe same way everyy 
where. The ceremony might be performed by breathing upon the 
‘catechumens and pronouncing a particular formula over them - anh 
action which was intended to drive out the evil spirit (exorcism). 
In some places the sign of the cross was made on the forehead, of! 
hands were laid on the candidate. Sometimes mention of anointing | 
is made, and later we learn that salt was placed in the mouth of 
the candidate (2). 


(1) Traditio Apostolica 16. The following professions are forbidde: 
brothel keeper, sculptor making pagan idols, actor, gladiator,. 
priest, magistrate, magician, astrologist, dream-interpreter, 
etc. If somebody lectured in pagan sciences, he was only allow 
to practise his profession if otherwise he could not earn an incé 


(2) Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique II, 1972f. 
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When one had finally become a catechumen new rights 
were accorded him. As an unbeliever he had been required to leave 
the worship service after the introductory part of the service and 
the sermon. Now he remained in the service beyond this point, 
and he was prayed for and had hands laid upon him (3). However, 
even the catechumens were not allowed to attend the next part 
of the service, the mysterion. 


Listening to the sermon provided a continuing 
instruction of the catechumens. But above and beyond this they 
were also required to take instruction from a catechist. From the 


Pthird, and:more especially from the fourth century, onwards such 


instruction was mainly limited to ethical questions. While in earlier 
times the essentials of the faith were not considered a 'mystery', 

at a later date information concerning the articles of faith and an 
explanation of the holy actions in the liturgy were reserved for 
baptismal instruction. The close contact maintained between 


-catecheist and catechumen made it possible to keep the conduct 


of the latter under constant observation. 


As a rule, the shortest length of the catechumenate 


was two or three years. After that period one could receive 


instruction for baptism. If a catechumen had proven himself this 
time might be shortened; if he had not, the time was lengthened. 
We also hear of catechumens who postponed their baptismal 
candidacy (2). At a particular time the bishop would announce 
that baptismal instruction would begin. Those who then declared 


themselves were enrolled; thereafter they were called competentes 


(candidates) or, in the East, photizomenoi (the illuminated ones). 


(1) See appendix A for description of this part of the service. 


(2) Gregory of Nazianzen, oratio 40, 28; MPG 36, 399 advises 
- people to baptize children when they are three, at an age when 

they are able to take up something mystical and answer to it 
while listening; while they do not under stand it fully, they do 
get an impression. Gregory's statement addressed itself to 
those who would like to postpone baptism even longer. Inscription 
also is the paragraph in Augustine's Confessions I, Lt. 
Inscription material has been compiled by Jeremias in Hat die 
Urkirche die Kindertaufe getibt?, p. 35ff. Apparently there 
were also catechumens who postponed their baptism, either 
because they wanted to cover as much as possible of their life 
in the forgiveness of sins conveyed in baptism, or because 
they feared undertaking the obligations connected with baptism. 
At any rate, from the second half of the 4th century we find 
increasingly the exhortation in Lenten sermons not to postpone 
baptismal candidature immoderately. Cf. e.g. Basil, hom. 
in sanctum baptisma; MPG 31, 424 ff. 
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Preparation for baptism consisted not merely of 
providing information and explaining the truths of the faith. It 
rather took the form of an initiation into the mysteries of the 
faith. The candidates for baptism were both instructed and, at 
the same time, led through a series of actions and ceremonies. TI) 
combination was intended to prepare them, both from within and 
from without, so that they could receive baptism as a sacred evenn 
Thus the competentes were required to fast, to do penance, and tc 
confess their sins. Cyril of Jerusalem, for instance, in his first 
baptismal homily, addressed the following invitations to the can- 
didates for baptism: 


Prepare your heart to be open for the teaching 
and to participate in. the mysteries; pray more 
frequently; guard your soul so that you will not 
be led into temptation. Lay off the old man by 
confessing your sins. Now is the time for the 
confession of sins. (1) 


"f 
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Exorcisms took place at teach meeting in order to bre? 
the power of evil and drive it out. Either hands were laid on the 
competentes, the sign of the cross made on their foreheads, or 
they were breathed upon. Cyril said of such practices: 


Receive the exorcisms with eagerness. Just as 
often as you are breathed upon, just so often 

are you exorcised; it works for your salvation. 
Observe the gold that has not yet been tried or 
worked. | 


It is mixed with various elements - with ore, 
tin, iron and lead. It you want pure gold, at 

can only be freed from these foreign ingredients 
by fire; thus your soul also has to be purified 
by exorcisms. (2). 


Actual instruction began, at least from the fourth 
century onwards, with the solemn passing on of the confession of 
faith (traditio symboli). At this time the baptismal candidates weree 
informed of the text of the confession of faith - which text they hadi 
not been allowed to learn while they were still catechumens. After: 


(})- Procat, 16; Cat 102) 1, SMPG 33,961" 372: 376= were 
baptismal Homilies of Cyril are one of the most important 
sources for the baptismal instruction inthe Early Church. Ther 
were delivered at about 350 in the Grave Church of Jerusalem 
and give us an example of how instruction was carried out at tha 
time. 


(2) Procat. 9; MPG 33, 348f. 
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wards the confession was explained Then at a specified time it 
was ascertained whether the candidates knew the confession by 
heart; they had to repeat it then in a further solemn act (redditio 
symboli). In some places the text of the Lord's Prayer was made 
known and explained in addition to the confession of faith (1). 


Following this instruction the act of baptism finally 
took place. Even at this point, however, instruction was not 
complete. The mysteries - baptism and the eucharist - had still 
to be explained (2). Usually baptism, and the eucharist which 
followed it, were not spoken of until the day of baptism itself (3). 
Apparently the reason for this was to avoid profanation of the 
mysteries; an additional factor may have been to insure that the 
strength of the mysteries was not weakened by anticipating them 
with verbal explanations (4). In the mysteries God himself was 
working; his actions had to be experienced in an immediate manner. 
Thus instruction after baptism lasted for another week. In addition 
to the explanation of the sacraments on this occasion attention was 
also paid to the obligations which the Christian had taken upon 
himself through his baptism. (5). 


Finally, we must ask ourselves how we should 
evaluate the catechumenate in the early church. Its disadvantages 
are obvious at first glance: too much time was lost before one was 
confronted with the Gospel proper. The way to baptism is too 
lengthy. It is no longer the case that Christ is proclaimed, and 
that man then does penance and receives God's grace in baptism. 
Rather he first does penance and changes his life. Only then is 
he worthy to learn God's truth and be baptized. Baptism is less 
a gift for him who does penance and is rather to be allotted to the 
worthy. The relation between proclamation and baptism is there- 
fore distorted. 


(1) Cyril, however, only speaks of the Lord's Prayer during the 
instruction which followed the baptism. In addition, in certain 
places in the West it seems that brief explanations of the tirst 
parts of the different Gospels were given. 


(2) See appendices for examples of such instruction. 


(3) But see in Appendix B Chrysostom's pre-baptismal discussion 
of the sacrament. 


(4) See Appendix C for another explanation. 


(5) A clear account of the catechumenate can be found in the 
Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique II, 1968ff. It is clear that 
during the time of its existence the catechumenate did not always 
and everywhere have the same form. The account given has 
already made obvious that in some instances the sources differ 
in details. 
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Nevertheless we should not overlook the advantages 
of instruction in the early church. Through the practice of the 
catechumenate it was visibly made obvious that a real transforma) 
must be inextricably connected with initiation into the church. TI | 
reign of Christ and the obligation of discipleship are made obviov) 
It is not left merely to the wont of each individual whether or nott) 
he wishes to participate in the church or not. If one would be a | 
Christian, he must truly be prepared to submit himself to the | 
Gospel and live as a disciple. This appears clearly in the way | 
preparation included not merely the communication of informatica 
but actual practice. When a person had made known his desire tc 
belong to the church, he was not to be converted merely intellectt 
but changed in his whole being. In this respect we can certainly 
learn something from the early church. | 


! 
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3. Teacher and Pupil in the Early Church 
Glanville Downey 


I 


The New Testament itself is in part the product and 
exemplar of the earliest Christian teaching. Indeed, the New ; 
Testament owes its existence to the fact that before there was au 
material written for instruction through reading, privately or ino 
groups, there had been oral instruction in the faith. 


This priority of oral teaching was in keeping with the 
established tradition of teaching in both the Jewish and the Graec 
Roman worlds, in which instruction of all kinds was primarily 
oral, and in which the immediate personal contact of teacher ane 
pupil was of prime importance. The teaching tradition of Judaism 
which the Christians inherited was an ancient and-honorable one; 
established for all times in the words of the Lord in Deuteronomr 


(6:4-9): 


Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord; 
and you shall love the Lord your God with all you 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
might. And these words which I command you thi 
day shall be upon your heart; and you shall teack 
them diligently to your children, and shall talk 
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them when you sit in your house, and when you 
walk by the way, and when you lie down, and when 
you rise. And you shall bind them as a sign upon 
your hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
your eyes. And you shall write them on the 
doorposts of your house and on your gates. 


The intimate association of teacher and pupil, 
illustrated for example in the Socratic dialogues of Plato, meant 
that the teacher gave something which was of a personal nature to 
the student, and it also meant that the circumstances in which the 

_ student received these thoughts from the teacher made them at 
once a personal possession of the pupil. Such material, preserved 
in the memory of the pupil, was not only more personal than 
something written in a book, but was longer lasting than the 
written text, which might be lost or forgotten. It was the spoken 
word that had life and power. In ancient times, people reading 
books, read them aloud, even when they were alone. 


Thus it was that in Christian instruction the teacher 
was a speaker and the pupil learned by hearing (1). But there was 
a difference from pagan teaching and learning, and this consisted 
of the source of the teaching and the purpose of it. Among the 
_ pagans, instruction usually was thought of as originating with a human. 
thinker. Socrates indeed thought that he was guided by divine voices 
(2), but this was regarded as out of the ordinary. It was a part of 
the Christian revelation, however, for Christians to believe that 
they were "taught by God" (1 Thess. 4:9, theodidaktoi) "to love 
one another". St. John represents the Christian teaching as being 
recognized, at a very early period, as having a divine origin (3). 
Jesus, having taught his chosen disciples, commanded them to 
"go and teach all nations"! (4). He did not command them to go 
and write books. 


(1) E g., "Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou this 
parable to us, evento all?" (Luke 12:41, AV, which in this 
case preserves the force of the Greek better than RSV ): 
"Everyone then who hears these words of mine and does them... 
And everyone who hears these words of mine and does not do 
them.."' (Matt. 7:24f). "It is not the hearers of the law who 
are righteous before God, but the doers of the law who will be 
justified" (Rom. 2:13). Jesus "opened his mouth and taught 
them..'' (Matt. 5:2). In Rom. 10:17 it is taken for granted 
that ''faith comes from what is heard", and that "what is heard | 
comes by the preaching of Christ". 

(2) Plato, Apology, 29C-30B, 31C-D, 40A-C. 

(3) Nicodemus "came to Jesus by night and said to him, ''Rabbi, 
we know that you are a teacher come from God. ."'"! (John 3:2)/ 

(4) Matt. 28:19. Again AV preserves the force of the Greek more 
clearly than RSV. 
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This then was to be the basis and method of the works) 
of the Christian teacher. The teaching consisted of personal en--j 
counter, and so had to be spoken, "face to face" (2 John 12; liter 
"mouth to mouth''). First there was the encounter of God and maaj 
or of Jesus and man. Then, when the time for such encounters | 
had passed, there was the corresponding encounter of human 

teacher and pupil. The teacher, as custodian of the tradition, 

was to teach people all things whatsoever Jesus had commanded 
him; and Jesus was always with him as he taught (Matt. 28:20). 
The ability to know the truth was the gift of Jesus Christ (1 John | 
5:20) - a gift to both teacher and pupil. | 


Here was a major difference between pagan and 
Christian instruction. It was up to the pagan teacher to choose | 
what doctrine or personal belief he would teach. If he disapproves, 
of.a particular doctrine, he did not have to teach it. He could, imaj 
fact, work out a new doctrine of his own, if he wished. Similarlyy 
it was up to the pupil to accept or reject what the teacher taught. | 
Both teacher and pupil had freedom of judgment. : 


Among the pagans there was nothing corresponding too 
the Christian belief in the work of the Holy Spirit as teacher and | 
guide (Romans 8:26). There was a different kind of accreditation. 
involved for the pagan teacher and the Christian teacher. Classicc 
teaching had to achieve its own authority. It was incumbent upon 
the doctrine to prove itself, and if it could not prove itself, 
it could be rejected. But the Christian teaching carried its own 
divine authentication. This put the Christian teacher in a differem 
position and gave him a different task. The Christian teacher coun 
feel that he had a sacred responsibility, such as the pagan teachee 
did not necessarily have. The Christian teacher had a direct 
command to "'teach all nations"'. 


Every Christian had an obligation to teach the faith: 
pagans could try to convert others to their philosophical and 
religious beliefs if they wished, but this was optional and they didd 
not have to undertake such teaching if they did not wish to do so. 
The Christian teacher was teaching because he was sure of the 
truth of his material; this was not necessarily the case with the 
pagan teacher. In pagan teaching, it was man who decided on the 
truth of a doctrine. 


On the other hand the New Testament shows us the 
activity of teaching as a both natural and necessary part of the 
Christian life. In the period before the writings of the New 
Testament were set down, Christian teaching had its origin in thee 
spiritual experience of the individual Christian, which normally 
grew out of his having heard the teaching from another, and 
observed the nature of the Christian life in another. The teaching| 
came as a result of the promise of God. In the words of Peter, 
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Nghe promise is'to you and your children and to all: that are afar off, 
every one whom the Lord our God calls to him" (Acts 2:39). Thus 
every Christian had an obligation to teach the faith to his children 
and to others, in terms of the command of God to Israel recorded . 
in Deuteronomy, already quoted. There are a number of passages 
in which we can see how strongly the calling to teach would make 
itself felt. 'Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, 

and perceived that they were uneducated, common men, they 
wondered, and they recognized that they had been with Jesus" 

(Acts 4:13). Teaching could take several forms, depending on the 
circumstances and the need of the moment: one could teach by 
preaching or by other methods. ''For this gospel I was appointed 

a preacher and apostle and teacher"! (2 Tim. 1:11). The teacher 
was to be honored: ''Let the elders (presbuteroi) who rule well 

be considered worthy of double honor, especially those who labor 
in preaching and teaching" (1' Tim. 5:17). 


The teaching which was to be handed on (paradosis, 
2 Thess. 2:15) consisted of traditional knowledge, but this know- 
ledge was authenticated by the declared experience of the teacher 
and by the experience which came to the pupil. ''The Spirit himself 
bears witness with our spirit..'"' (Rom. 8:16). It was this response 
which indicated the power of the Christian teaching to perpetuate 
itself and to spread. 


The teacher had to be able to teach out of his own 
experience as well as out of his own knowledge; he had to be able 
to convey the fact that there is a love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge (Ephes. 3:19). The knowledge (epignosis) and under - 
standing (sunesis) that are conveyed by the teaching lead to both 
action and experience (Co. 1:9-12). In other words, the technique 
of Christian teaching must take into account both transmitted know- 
ledge and immediate personal experience. The teacher has to be 
able to understand the way in which both of these factors are 
involved; and it is for this reason that the personal character of 
the transmission was considered to be so important. Here 
Christian teaching differed significantly from instruction in 
mundane subjects which was primarily the imparting of knowledge. 


II 


Beginning with the apostolic period, a body of 
Christians found themselves faced with the problem of imparting 
the faith to people of widely differing background, intellectual, 
social and religious. The Christian teacher had to learn to be 
all things to all men. 


Origen's Contra Celsum (1), written ca. A.D. 248, 
as the work of an experienced and sensitive teacher, shows us the 


(1) Gited here in the translation of Henry Chadwick (Cambridge 


University Press, 1953). 
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_ way in which instruction had to be carried on at different levels 
and by different methods. It was one of the great merits of 
Christian teachers, as Origen wrote at some length, that they 
attempted to convert even the most stupid and uneducated yokelss_ 
VI, 1-6, pp. 316-320). Here the Christians were like the Cynic |} 
philosophers, who were considered unusual because they would 
converse in public with anyone whom they met (III, 50, p. 163). 
The most distinguished ancient writers, such as Plato, reveale 
their teaching only to those capable of understanding it (VI, 14, 
p. 327): but there are Christians in all classes of society, and 
the humblest carry out a personal evangelism of the simplest } 
kind. The pagans themselves had noticed the lowly Christians 1 
who carried out their propaganda in private houses. Wool- workee| 
cobblers, laundry-workers and the most illiterate peasants, i 
would not dare say anything in front of their betters, get hold of 
children and women and try to teach them the principles of | 
Christian living (III, 55, pp. 165f). Lack of formal education on | 
the part of the prospective convert was no obstacle, for it had 
been proved that even ignorant people, once they had been 
introduced to Christianity, were easily capable of "grasping 
even deep truths which are concealed in the Bible" (VII, 60, 
p. 445). 


Origen writes at some length on the way in which 
the method of instruction was adapted to people with different 
mental capacities and different backgrounds, from the simplest — 
folk to the sophisticated and cynical pagans whose attitude is 
reflected in the arguments and sarcasm of Celsus (1). Origen, 
out of his own experience, remarks rather sadly that ''very few 
people are enthusiastic about rational thought'"' (I, 9, p. 12); 
nevertheless the faith has been spread through the power of : 
God's providence (VII, 26, p. 416). In the process of teaching, 
the teacher was rewarded by being able to watch the progress : 
of his pupils, and having his fruit in them; ''every teacher by hiss 
teaching is helped in his teaching and his studies through the 
intelligence of his pupil". (2). 


From Origen's comments on the work of the Christiaa 
teacher of his day, we can see what a new and significant elemen# 
was introduced into the life of the city by the new principles of 
Christian instruction. The Christian effort (and obligation) to 


I) Eye. 1b, 44, op. 1587 101; 48-53, pps 161-164; 1 7a ee 
g PP PP 
177£.; VI, 1-2, pp. 316f. 


(2) Origen, Commentary on Jeremiah, Hom, XIV, 1-5, p. 168 
in the translation of R.B. Tollinton, Selections from the 


Commentaries and Homilies of Origen (London, S-P.C.K., 
1929). 
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educate all kinds of people and all classes of society in the complex 
structure of the city of that day meant, actually, that Christianity was 
the first spiritual system, the first missionary religion, that had 
attempted to reach the people of the Graeco-Roman city as a whole; 
and Christian teachers were pioneers when they studied and tried ; 
to deal with the new pedagogical problems that they thus encountered. 
On the last page of his treatise Contra Celsum, Origen writes of 


the duty of all Christians to serve as teachers in the community of 
fo city (1): 


Our prayers are made in secret in the mind 

itself, and are sent up as from priests on 

behalf of the people of our country. Christians 

do more good to their countries thant the rest 

of mankind, since they educate the citizens 

and teach them to be devoted to God, the 
guardian of their city; and they take those who 
have lived good lives in the most insignificant 
cities up to a divine and heavenly city. To them 

it could be said: "You were-taithiul in-a very 
insignificant city (cf. Luke 16:10, 19:17), come 
also to the great city where 'God stands in the 
congregation of the gods and judges between | 
gods.in the midst'’.," (Psalm 81:1)... it is | 
both necessary and right for Christians to be 
leaders and to be concerned about all men, both 
those who are within the Church, that they may 
live better every day, and those who appear to 

be outside it, that they may become familiar | 
with the sacred word and acts of worship; and that, 
offering a true worship to God in this way and 
instructing as many as possible, they may 

become absorbed in the word of God and the 

divine law, and so be united to the Supreme 

God through the Son of God, the Logos, Wisdom, 
Truth and Righteousness, who unites to Him 
everyone who has been persuaded to live 

according to God's will in all things. 


vill, 741, pp. 509. 
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From the countless hours spent in Christian instructiag 
in the days of the early church, only a small amount of written | 
material has survived. This represents, however, the thought of ‘| 
some of the most experienced and successful teachers of that tim} 
and we have here a good view of the problems and the methods 
involved. 


The basic religious instruction of children of Christtaaj 
parents was given at home by the parents, and we have a valuablee 
treatise of St. John Chrysostom, intended for the use of the parery 
in which Chrysostom recommends that instruction begin at the © | 
earliest possible age with stories from the Bible, to be used later? 
as the basis for informal instruction in Christian living, fortified!) 
the example of the life of the household (1). The teaching given at! 
home was to be extended and supplemented by what the chiidren 
heard at church, where they were taken by their parents at an 
early age. Inithe churches, the,parents could call.the: children 
attention to the mosaics and frescoes illustrating the Bible storiesg 
and the children would hear the preacher speak of stories they 
were already familiar with. 


il 
j 


For the methods of instructing and initiating those whac 
were not Christians by birth, we have several treatises. One of 
the most valuable of these is the relatively brief handbook of 
pt. Augustine, De catechizandis yudibus-ormNirst Catechetical 
Instruction (2). Written about A.D. 400-405, this is one of the 
first works of the mature years of the author, who was born in 
A.D. 354. Composed at the request of a deacon of Carthage who 
felt that his own capacity. as-a catechist-needed to be improved, | 
the treatise deals with the examination and instruction of adults wv 
offered themselves as candidates for baptismal instruction. In thee 
days of the early church (3) and still in the time of St. Augustine, © 
it was thought necessary to inquire carefully into the motives of | 
all applicants for baptismal instruction, in order to eliminate 
heretics and other hostile persons, pagans or Jews, who might 
attempt to cause trouble and disturb the class. 


(1) St. John Chrysotom, On Vainglory and How Parents Should 
Bring Up Their Children, translated by M.L.W lLaistner ine 


book Christianity and Pagan Culture (Ithaca, 1951). 
(2) Translated with introduction and commentary bo Joseph P. 
Christopher (Newman Press, 1946; Ancient Christian Writers,, 


Nok va}, 


(3). Ey 2.) Otigen,. Contra Ceistny Hl. Salapa es: 


Dz 


St. Augustine, himself a gifted teacher before his 
conversion, gives excellent practical advice. The catechist is to 
show the nature of the Christian life by means of selected stories 
from the Bible and episodes of church history. The Decalogue, 
as summed up in the two ''great commandments" to love God and 
neighbour, is to be presented as the foundation of Christian 
morality. St. Augustine warns against confusing the candidate 
by offering too much material at this stage, and recommends that 
the catechist explain, clearly and thoroughly, a relatively small 
amount of material. He recommends the use of one central theme, 
the love of God. Instruction is to be given on an individual basis 
so far as possible, and the catechist must take care to adapt his 
discourse to the mental capacity and educational and religious 
background of the candidate. The instructor must also take care 
that the candidate is comfortable physically, and he must be 
careful to keep the atmosphere cheerful, and to offset fatigue on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. St. Augustine is concerned for 
the teacher as well as the pupil, and shows how the teacher may 
overcome disappointment with his work, lassitude or lack of self- 
confidence. He closes with two model catechetical addresses, 
designed for the uneducated 'man in the street". Having in mind 
the demands upon the time of the catechist, St. Augustine made 
one of the model discourses as brief as possible. 


If the candidate satisfied the teacher as to the sin- 
cerity of his motives and his understanding of the fundamentals of 
the faith, he was formally admitted to the status of catechumen, 
or approved candidate for baptism. For the method of instruction 
used at this stage we have several texts. The most characteristic 
and the most rewarding for the present study are the discourses 
of Cyril of Jerusalem and St. John Chrysostom, and the handbook 
for catechists of St. Gregory of Nyssa (1). 


; The Catechetical Lectures of Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem, 
written down ca. A.D. 350, represent a well planned curriculum, 
evidently the result of considerable experience in such teaching (2). 
The bishop himself was the principal instructor, The twenty-four 
lectures were for the most part delivered in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 


(1) The texts of Cyril, Chrysostom and Gregory of Nyssa are 
sufficient for the present study. Others which are not taken 
up here, for lack of room, are 5t. Ambrose's De Abraham, 
Book I; the same writer's De mysteriis; and the ten catechetical 
discourses of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


(2) Translation by E H. Gifford, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 


series 2.) vol NIL pp) ls lot: 
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The lectures were divided into two divisions. The first} 
group consisted of an Introductory Discourse and 18 lectures | 
addressed during Lent to the candidates for baptism, which in 
accordance with the custom of the time would take place at the 
Easter Vigil. The first five lectures deal with the purpose of the > 
instruction and the nature of Christian living; repentance and 
remission of sins; the Adversary; the significance of baptism; and 
ten points of doctrine, such as the nature of God, Christ, the — 
Virgin Birth, the Cross. The remaining lectures (nos. 6-18) are 
an exposition of the ee aaate clauses of the Jerusalem Creed 
which, Cyril remarks (V, 11), he composed for purposes of 
instruction because not everyone can read the Scriptures, "some 
because they have no learning, others for want of leisure". In thes 
lectures the subject of baptism is treated again, in one discourse. — 
This is the only discussion of any of the sacraments in this part of 
the, course. 


The candidates who heard and understood sufficiently 
these lectures were baptized and confirmed on the Saturday night 
before Easter, and then took part in the Holy Communion at Easterr’ 
Then during Easter Week they were required to hear five more | 
lectures (the ''Mystagogical Catecheses''), on five successive day $5) 
dealing with the nature of the three sacraments they had just re- 
ceived (Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Communion). The first two 
lectures (nos. 19-20 of the series) were a further explanation of 
the nature and significance of baptism. No. 21 dealt with Confir- 
mation, no. 22 with eucharistic doctrine, and no. 23 with the 
liturgy of the Eucharist. 


: At the beginning of the first of these Mystagogical 
Catecheses Cyril speaks of the reasons for describing the three ; 
sacraments more fully after the neophytes had had experience of 
them. The rhetoric is of a flowery style not familiar at the presentl 
day, but it is typical of the period (Lecture XIX, 1): 


I have long been wishing, O true-born and dearly’ 
beloved children of the Church, to discourse to ye 
concerning these spiritual and heavenly Myteries;. 
but since I well knew that seeing is far more 
persuasive than hearing, I waited for the present 
season; that finding you more open to the influence 
of my words from your present experience, [| 
might lead you by the hand into the brighter and 
more fragrant meadow of the Paradise before 

us; especially as ye have been made fit to receives 
the more sacred Mysteries, after having been 
found worthy of divine and life-giving Baptism. 
Since therefore it remains to set before you a 
table of the more perfect instructions, let us now? 
teach you these things exactly, that ye may know 
the effect wrought upon you on that evening of 
your baptism. 
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In the remainder of the lectures, however, Cyril makes 
t plain that he considers that the candidates were adequately prepared 
for the sacraments by the first part of their training. 


The baptismal addresses of St. John Chrysostom show 
much the same procedure of initiation, though the substance of 
these particular talks covers a broader field than the addresses of 
Cyril of Jerusalem (1). Like the lectures of Cyril, Chrysostom's 
falks were addressed to adults. They may be dated ca. A.D. 390, and 
were evidently delivered in Antioch while Chrysostom was still a 
priest there. 


The first two addresses are a preparation for baptism. 
At the close of the second discourse Chrysostom speaks of the 
importance of the newly baptized neophytes going at once to the 
altar and participating in the eucharist. He goes on to say that he 
has anticipated the event and given them instruction in the rites they 
are about to take part in, ''so that you might be carried on by the 
wings of hope and enjoy the pleasure before you enjoyed the actual 
benefit''. (2) We learn from the third address, spoken on Easter 
morning, that the candidates had been baptized the previous night 
and had made their first communion at the main Easter service. This 
third address is the first of a series of seven, delivered on the 
seven days following their baptism when, according to custom, the 
neophytes, dressed in white robes, met daily at the church for 
prayers and further instruction. 


It was evidently Chrysostom's purpose to take this 
opportunity to impart instruction on the various aspects of Christian 
living. Where Cyril of Jerusalem's post-baptismal lectures had 
been concerned with the sacraments of baptism, confirmation and 
the eucharist, Chysostom spoke to his neophytes on varied subjects. 
He dealt with such topics as the personal conduct of the neophyte during. 
the seven days following his baptism, when his deportmant should 
match his shining white robes. He spoke in turn of the evils of 
excessive eating and drinking, especially at the time of the Easter 
feasts; on the example of Paul as a neophyte; on the way in which, 
at the close of Lent, some Christians deserted the church to run to 
the hippodrome and the theatre; on the importance of recourse to 
the relics of the martyrs, as a special source of spiritual strength 
and healing; on the power of prayer and almsgiving; on the vanity 


(1) St. John Chrysostom, Baptismal Instructions, translated with 
introduction and commentary by Paul W Harkins (Newman 
Press, 1963; Ancient Christian Writers, No, 31). 


(2) Instruction II, 27f, pp. 53f. transl. Harkins. 
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of worldly goods and the evils of swearing; and on the importance 
for every Christian of gathering evils of swearing; and on the 
importance for every Christian of gathering at the church, morningg 
and evening, to pray and make confession of the faith. The new 
Christians, Chrysostom reiterated, must not lose by carelessness} 
the great gifts of God they had just received. | 


It is plain from the content of Chrysostom's discoursess| 
that the learners to whom they were addressed must have had someé 
additional instruction, possibly from another teacher, on the nature¢ 
of the sacraments; for they would have needed much more systematt 
and detailed instruction on this subject than Chrysostom includes iry 
these talks. Catechumens could hardly have been admitted to baptiss 
and the eucharist only on the basis of the two pre-baptismal discouzs 
preserved in this set of Chrysostom's addresses. Evidently Chryscd 
as an experienced pastor and teacher, felt that this was the time wli 
the new Christians could be shown most effectively how the Christia 
teaching touched all aspects of their lives. His review of the problee 
and temptations of life in a great city which was still partly pagan © 
reflects his remarkable insight and knowledge of human nature, wha 
led him to the conviction that instruction in the sacraments, no 
matter how carefully planned, should be supplemented by more dire¢ 
instruction dealing more explicitly with everyday problems of moraa 
and personal life. . ; 


Another insight into catechetical instruction at this permi 
comes from the so-called Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssaa 
published ca. A.D. 383 (1). This is a handbook intended not for 
catechumens but for catechists. Gregory points out in his Prologue? 
that different types of instruction must be used with different types | 
of learners. His own aim is to provide material for the catechist © ) 
to develop according to the need. The book is an exposition of the #4] 
faith, rehearsing arguments and objections such as the catechist 
will encounter, and anticipating the typical questions that will comee 
to him. ‘The framework is the articles of the Creed.» Gregory 
reviews three types of arguments - speculative, historical and 
moral. Like Origen, Gregory seeks ''to claim the philosophy of 
the heathen world as a friend and partner in the pursuit of the 
higher life" of the Christian.Gregory, more than other writers om 
catechetical subjects, devotes special attention to the Christian 
interpretation of history, showing that the history of the world is 
avast movement from a beginning to an end. 


(1) Translation by W. Moore, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
series 2, volume V, pp. 473-509. 
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SUMMARY 


The extant material on Christian instruction all tends 
to show that the fundamental ingredient was the spiritual experience 
and personal spiritual resources of the teacher. This is evident both 
from the preserved handbooks for teachers of St. Augustine and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, and from the preserved catechetical dis- 
courses. These writings all show significant variety not only in 
the selection of the material to be treated, but in the manner in 
Bich it is'organized and presented. In all the treatises, of course, 
we find the fundamental teaching of Christianity; yet each treatise 
bears the stamp of its writer, reflecting not only his personal 
religious history but the practical experience gained as an active 
pastor, preacher, teacher and catechist. As the church grew in 
numbers, it never lost the need for the personal transmission of 
the faith, and the gifted teacher was always a major power in the 
conversion and instruction of each new generation (1). Of course 
it was realized (as we see from St. Augustine's handbook) that not 
all catechists possessed the highest gifts; but it is also plain that 
the master-teachers saw it as one of their tasks to supply aids 
for those of lesser endowments. In the nature of the growth, of the 
church, written treatises had become necessary; but the life of 
the church still depended on the spoken word of the individual teacher, 


(1) We possess a remarkable picture of the impression made ona 
gifted pupil by Origen, in the Address to Origen by Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, translated by S D F. Salmond in the Ante- 

Nicene Fathers, vol. VII, pp. 21-39, and by Mr. Metcalfe 
(London, S.P.C.K., 1920). Here we see Origen as the instructor 
of an advanced and talented student; but it is evident that the power 
of this kind of teaching would affect students at alivLevel si. 
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4. Christian Instruction in the Age of the Reformation 


E. Gordon Rupp 


: Christian education in the age of the Reformation wass 
a three-fold chord of school, home and Church. Among the manyy 
revolutions of the 16th century, one of the most far reaching (as 
in our own time!) was that in education, and this at all levels from 
schools to Universities. There were the new schools: in Englandi, 
those grammar schools which multiplied under the impetus of the 
"new philanthropy'' of Protestant piety (1); in Germany, the resui 
of the teachings of Luther and the planning of Melanchthon. But 
not only new schools, but new text books and new teaching methoo 
and a new programme, so that the work of Melanchthon as "prece 
Germaniae'' was to translate into the schools of Germany the proo 
gramme of humanistic reforms which as a young Professor he has 
outlined in his Inaugural lecture at the University level (2). The 
University revolution was a debt to humanism. Thus the young 
University of Wittenberg was in the forefront of a reformation of! 
University studies, planned in Karlstadt's rooms by Luther and 


(1) W.K.Jordan, Philanthropy in England, 1959 | 
(2) W. Boyd, History of Western Education (7th Edition), 1964. 
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his colleagues. In part it was the revulsion against the mediaeval 
programme and the abuse of Aristotle (the new, better texts of 
Aristotle, such as Le Févre edited, were not repudiated by the 
Reformers and continued to be taught at Wittenborg) - and, in 
theology, (as today, part of a general "crisis of the humanities") 
the explicit return to Scripture and the "old Fathers'! (1). 


The schoolmasters of the age are not to be ignored, 
Ascham and Myconius, or even the more eccentric figures like 
Hans Denck and Thomas Platter. For to them education involved 
not only instruction in liberal arts, but a pattern of behaviour and 
bf devotion. Here John Colet's plans for his school at St. Paul's 
are significant. He appointed as its headmaster a grammarian, 
William Lily, author of the most famous Latin grammar of the 
day. But it was the supreme object of the school: 


"To increase knowledge and worshipping of God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian life and manners 
to the children. And for that intent I will that the children 
learn first above all the Catechism". (2). 


Thus education began with religion, and John Bradford, 
the Dietrich Bonhoeffer of the English Reformation, reminded his 
hearers how, at school, they were taught the meaning of the sign 
of the Cross, before their ABC. 


Dominating, perhaps obscuring the educational 
revolution, was the ferment in the Church. The Reformation was 
a great crisis of communication. In this, too, it was the heir of 
humanism. The revival of classical literature (including the 
writings.of the Fathers of East and West) and the extension of 
writings by printing involved not only the multiplication of words 
and texts, but the translation of one thought-world into that of 
another, reverberating explosions of ideas which we must never 
underestimate (3). 


But the Reformation was a crisis of the Word, God's 
living revelation to men, which must be brought home to them , 
consciously and therefore be made intelligible. One way and another 
a high proportion of the creative works of the Reformation are 
concerned with this crisis of communication. We do not need to 


a 


(1) K. Bauer, Die Wittenberger Universitits-Theologie, 1928. 


(2) C.C. Butterworth, The English Primers, 1953. 7. 


(3) See the interesting essay by H. A. Mason, Humanism and 
Poetry in the Early Tudor Period, 59% 
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play down the educational achievements of the later Middle Ages, 
the schools of the Brothers of the Common Life, teachers like 
Gerson with his famous catechism. There is abundant evidence 
from Catholic humanists of ignorance and superstition, of the 2 
displacement of Holy Scripture by profane fables, of a liturgy rum} 
to seed, and where extravagances ran riot: | 


No wonder that the preaching of the Reformers had fred 
the first a high didactic content. Here Luther led the way in the Gam 
limpid profundity of his simply phrased sermons in the parish pul 
at Wittenberg, followed there as he was by his colleagues Jonas 
and, above all, Bugenhagen (whose catechetical sermons translate 
into English were published as Archbishop Cranmer's Catechism © 
Edwardian England). Zwingli in Ztrich, Matthew Zell in Strasbou1) 
Calvin in Geneva, these were the tall mountain peaks in a great : 
chain'of such preachers in scores of cittes> Hére, too, the vernams 
Bibles were of immense significance, for they provided for the fiir 
time a kind of 'Do it yourself" Christianity, provoking and sustaiim 
literacy. There are innumerable, famous vivid stories of how peaa’ 
and apprentices, ladies and courtiers, went to dangerous pains to)) 
study for themselves God's Word. And when, as in the case of | 
Luther's German Bible, and William Tyndale's New Testament, om 
the Czech Bible, these translations were works of genius and 
literary beauty, they struck deep not only into the religion, but 
into the speech and literature of great nations. 


Jini 


It was a fundamental principle of the Liturgical 
reformation that devotion should be "understanded of the people". 
Here, too,instruction played‘ its part. The strict liturgtologises 
are critical of some of the Reformers at this point, and when we 
read some of the liturgical experiments of Martin Bticer, or the 
turgid, tedious ''Forma ac ratio'! of John a Lasco, we almost 
believe that the hortatory, and edifying element has swamped 
devotion. Yet those Reformers might have replied ''Was there not 
cause ?'' - in the lamentable ignorance which at this point had 
prevailed. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


We have said that the work of schools and schoolmaste 
is not to be ignored. But in a sense schools and Universities are 
luxuries for the Christian Church, which has its own proper teachi 
business to perform, and where the home and the Church, the parf 
and the pastors, have high responsibilities. From the first, the 
teachers of the Reformation recognized these twin responsibilities: 
An ignorant laity and an incompetent clergy - the horror of the 
English Bishop Hooper, during his visitation of Gloucester in the 
reign of Edward VI, at the ignorance of the clergy is an echo of 
Martin Luther's own indignant disgust when thirty years before the 
Saxon Visitation (1527-8) revealed to him how desperate was this 
situation. 
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Here, of course, the Reformers did not start from 
scratch. There were many handbooks of instruction and devotion 
for devout and educated lay folk in the later middle ages. In England 
there were Primers, simple expositions of Creed, commandments and 
of the staple of devotion, while on the Continent the so-called 'Hortuli 
Animarum! provided handy compilations of prayers and scripture. 
The Reformers had not to create but to adapt an existing literary form. 


Here again, Luther was a pioneer. His short expositions 
of the Lord's Prayer and of the Ten Commandments (1518-9) proved 
amazingly popular and his collection of prayers, the 'Betbtichlein" 
(1522), was not only much used in Germany, but its Latin version 
influential in many countries, and not least in England. But it was 
in 1529 that this work fused in a small masterpiece, his "Short 
Catechism" (Der Kleiner Katechismus). It was formally entitled as 


a handbook for instruction to be used by pastors and preachers - 


"What misery have I seen - how the common man knows nothing at 
all about Christian doctrine, especially in the villages - and unhappily 
many pastors are quite unskilled and incompetent to teach" (1): 


But the contents of the work show that Luther had as 
much in mind the Christian instruction within the home. The duties 
of the Christian parent in relation to his family, and of the Christian 
master in his household, was something plain in mediaeval piety, 
as the home of Sir Thomas More reminds us. Nonetheless, the 
Reformers made explicit reference at this point to the priesthood 
of believers (rather specially Karlstadt in his tracts 1523-4). And 
Luther set his own example here, for he and his wife used this 
little document for their own devotions, to the end of their lives, 
and in almost the last letter he wrote he counselled his wife to turn 
in her anxiety to that Catechism ''Of which you once said ‘Why it's 
about me? ''. 


This beautiful catechism begins with the simple exposition 
of the law of the Ten Commandments ''Wie sie ein Hausvater seinem 
Gesinde einfaltiglich vorhalten soll''. There follows the confession 
of Faith, the compression of the Creed into three simple yet profound 
paragraphs, with the incomparable opening: 


"Ich glaube dass mich Gott geschaffen hat samt allen Krea- 
turen,; mir Leib und Seel, Augen, Ohren und aile Glieder, 
Vernunft und alle Sinne gegeben hat und noch erhalt ... und 
das alles aus lauter vaterlicher gottlicher Gtite und Barm - 
herzigkeit, ohne all’ mein Verdienst und Wurdigkelt,..7/ 


(1) There are many editions, but a handy annotated edition is that 
mA Volume 3. of the unich edition of Luther's. Works, 1950. 
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There follow the Lord's prayer, a short explanation on) 
the Sacraments of Baptism, confession and the sacrament of the 
Altar, short prayers and graces and a scriptural table of the dutied 
of all estates of men and women. This he expanded into a larger : 
handbook for Christian instruction, and for the use of teachers anal 
pastors. He insisted in Wittenberg on regular courses of catechetty 
preaching. That Luther himself should continue to use a children'' 
catechism is something more than a testimony to that simplicity. Roe 
heart which is the hall mark of Christian greatness. For Christiaa 
instruction is a little like a spiral staircase in a church tower, arm 
the Christian keeps coming back again and again to the same few 
simple verities, but always at a higher level and with a widening 
horizon, Other reformers, other cities, had their catechisms. 
Interesting was that written by Wolfgang Capito for Strasbourg, irn 
which the teaching was put in dialogue form. Recent research hass 
established that it was this catechism which had a hazardous existt 
in England among the books forbidden by Henri VIII. It was trans--| 
lated by an English exile, William Roye, as "A Dialogue between 
a Father and his stubborn Son!" (1) and it may be that this is the 
reason for a curious catechetical practice in the English devotionaé 
literature of the period, where the Catechism is set in the form 
of a dialogue between a father and his son, and in which a son asks 
questions of his parent (the climax of this was the immense Catec> 
of Thomas Becon, chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, in which this; 
conversation between the Christian father and his son (a tiresome» 
erudite young man he is made to be) running into almost five hundi) 
folio pages. 


To children and apprentices and servants, the parent 
or master was instructor in the Faith. The English Reformer, : 
George Joye, was atranslator of Continental catechetical materiaa 
and he describes how he taught a boy named Dick Purser: 


''And as for Dick Purser, verily the child lay with me that 
little while and fetched me meat, whom I taught to say by 
heart his Pater Noster, Ave and Credo in English, with two 
prayers following in the Ortulus Animae - to say them in 
the morning and evening and this in good faith". (2) 


There has survived (on the back of an MS in Cambridge 

e "Order of the Day'' which the exiled Reformer, Martin Bucer,, 
laid down for his Cambridge household, and in which he prescribes 
the duties of his two undergraduate servants, Martin and William. 


(1) An edition of it was printed by A. Wolf, Vienna, 1874. Miss A‘ 
Hume first identified Roye's document with Capito's catechism 


(2) Butterworth, English Prismers, 35. Also George Joye, 


Butterworth and Chester, 1962. 
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They are to rise first, to open the shutters and attend to the 
fire, but no doubt their most agreeable office, which they took in 
turn, is to teach the maids their catechism. 


The English Primers and devotional manuals are interest- 
ing because into them a good deal of Continental reformation teaching 
was silently incorporated. It was to George Joye that we owe the 
short lived English ''Hortulus", 1530, (1) which includes the story 
of the Crucifixion, translated from Martin Bucer's Enarratio on 
John (1528). There follows a short ''Fruitful and very Christian 
Instruction for Children'' and a ''Dialogue wherein the Childe 
asked certain questions answereth to the same"! - the latter covering 
the Creed and Ten Commandments. The catechism begins thus: 


The Question: Speak my dear Child - what art thou? 


The Answer: As concerning my first birth, Iam a creature 
of God endued with wit and reason, the son of 
Adam. And as touching my new and second 
birth I knowledge myself to be a Christian. 


But it is the Primer, the catechetical handbook rather 
than the Hortulus, the devotional manual, which has a pedigree in 
England in a series of such works in the reign of Henry VIII which 
varied in their closeness to orthodoxy. Here the Primer of William 
Marshall is interesting because of the high content of Lutheran 
material which was (without acknowledgement which would have 
been fatal to the work and to its editor!) silently incorporated into 
an English manual and was eventually to intrude even into official 
government manuals of instruction like the Bishops! Book (1537) 
and the King's Book (1543) (2). _ ‘ 


There are first two sermons of Luther on the Passion 
of Christ and there are prayers from Luther's ''Enchiridion 
Piarum Precationum" (the Latin version of his Betbttchlein). In 
this way the direct teaching of Martin Luther on the Lord's 
Prayer and Commandments entered English devotional literature. 
The inclusion in this and other Primers of Savonarola's exposition 
of the 51st Psalm owes its existence to Luther's edition of this 
work (1523). 


In England, decades of catechetical experiment flowered 
in a number of catechisms, of which that of the Book of Common 
Prayer became the most famous. Here again, the question and 
answer form is preserved, partly as a legacy from the ancient 


(1) Butterworth, 34. 


(2) Butterworth, Appendix 1. Martin Luther and the Marshall 
Primers. 
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od 


interrogations of the Catechumens in the primitive church, and 
partly no doubt as a useful form of Christian instruction (The 

Bishop of Woolwich's recent criticism that it assumes that the : 
Christians know all the answers, smug and pat seems a little farm 
fetched). No doubt it would appear more respectable if we revived 
the alternative 16th century title (and modern ecumenical jargon)})) 
of, ""Dialogue™:. 


What strikes one about the Prayer Book Catechism, | 
apart from sundry memorable phrases, such as the definition of || 
the sacraments (''an outward and visible sign of an inward and | 
spiritual grace'') - is that here is not only a pattern of instruction 
in Christian truth, but a pattern of behaviour, Behind it there is } 
no doubt a static view of society, with that hierarchical pyramid | 
balanced rights and duties which had been the mediaeval and rem 
the 16th century world view (1). 


: 
: 
On the other hand, here simply and lucidly put, isa 
framework of morality and of behaviour, and indeed of nana 
moral platitudes indeed, but for lack of which our modern mis- | 
behaviours and delinquencies seem in sorry state. : 
"What is thy duty towards thy neighbour ? 
. to love him as myself and to do to all men as | would 
they should do unto me. To love, honour and succour my 
father and mother: to honour and to obey the King and all 
that are put in authority under him: to submit myself to all 
my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters: 
to order myself lowly and reverently to all my betters". | 
| 
Thus far, the. hierarchy of obediences, But. could the moral patte> 
be put more simply, and yet pointedly, than what follows: 


"To hurt nobody by.word. or deed: to; be true and justin 
all-imy dealing: to bear. no malice nor. hatred am my. heart: 
to keep my hands from picking and stealing and my tongue 
from evil-speaking, lying and slandering. To keep my 
body in temperance, soberness and chastity. Not to covet 
nor desire other men's goods but to learn and labour truly 
to get mine own living and to do my duty in that state unto 
which it shall please God to call me'"’. 


(1) See Tillyard, The Elizabethan World View, and the Homily 
"Of Order'' in the Book of Homilies. 
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Not for nothing was catechism closely joined to 
confirmation in the Prayer Book. The whole ferment about baptism 
and infant baptism brought into focus the disrepair of Christendom in 
relation to Christian instruction. Thomas Miintzer was fond of 
appealing to the strict catechumenate in the Early Ghurch,.as he 
found it in his studies in Eusebius and he seems to have wanted 
baptism for infants only at an age when they could be intelligently 
instructed. Not unnaturally it was where the debate with Anabaptists 
was most serious, that the need for Christian instruction of children 
was most stressed, as by Zwingli and by Bucer. 


It was at this point that the Reformers paid attention 
to Confirmation. While many of them regarded it as a mingling 


of mediaeval superstitions, there were others who thought that 


it might be the point where proper instruction could be given to 

young people, at that point where for themselves they might re-affirm 
the promises made for them at their baptism. Modern liturgical 
scholars now stress that this late mediaeval view of confirmation | 

as a strengthening of the Christian warrior was not the original 
significance of confirmation as part of the prim itive Christian 
initiation. Nonetheless, it may be that the Reformation did, at this 
point, meet a continuing need of Christian communication, 


Here it seems likely that Erasmus is important. For 
in the epilogue which he added to his paraphrase of St. Matthew's. 
Gospel he suggested the need for Christian instruction during Lent, 
during which the meaning of the '"professio baptismi'' was to be 
expounded, followed by a public examination (1). 


Erasmus did not identify this with Confirmation. But 
Bucer was struck by this, as he had been impressed by the insistence 
on teaching in Zwingli and by Luther's stress on godly discipline. 
Zwingli seems to have wished for a repetition of baptismal instruction 


(1) Van de Poll: Martin Bucer's Liturgical Ideas, p. 100, F Ee 
Brightman. The English Rite, vol. 1, 1921, The passage reads: 


"illud mihi videtur non mediocriter ad hanc rem conducturum, 

si pueri baptizati, cum jam ad pubertatem pervenerint, jubeantur 
hujusmodi concionibus adesse, in quibus illis dilucide declaretur, 
quid in se contineat professio baptismi Deinde diligenter privatim 
examinentur a probis viris satis ne teneant ac meminerint ea, 
quae docuit Sacerdos. Si comperientur satis tenere, interrogentur 
ratum non habeant, quod susceptores illorum nomine pollitici 
sunt in baptismo. Si respondeant se ratum habere, tum publice 
renovetur ea professio, simul congregatis aequalibus, idque 
ceremoniis gravibus, aptis castis, seriis, ac magnificis: 
quaeque deceant eam professionem qua nulla potest esse sanctior .. 
quae quidem hoc plus habebunt auctoritatis, sitractentur per 
ipsos Episcopos, non per Parochos, aut conductos suffraganeos". 
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every six months, while Luther desired some kind of sacramentaa| 
ceremony as a preparation for Communion (1). C lvin, while | 
suspicious of mediaeval superstitions in the rite of Confirmation,, 
was equally concerned with his great predecessors that children !§ 
be instructed in their faith, and that the laity should be constantlyyj 
formed and instructed in the doctrines, privileges and duties of th! 
Christian religion. Here the Genevan catechism, with the provisii| 
for the examination of children, is important. That a catechism ss 
be a manual of faith for adult Christians too is shown in the noble:| 
theology of the Heidelberg Catechism, with Luther's Children 
Catechism, the second classic document of Reformation cateches3 
Of all the Reformers, perhaps it is Bucer who makes the most off 
Confirmation as a confession, a promise of obedience, whichis — 
attended by manifest signs of Christian maturity, and it may be 


that he came to this through his long and earnest debates with : 
radicals and Anabaptists. For Bucer, then, Christian instruction 
parents and pastors was of first importance and he would have thee, 


magistrates make attendance at such Confirmation classes comput) 
: 


Using such means as were already at their disposal, | 
without great innovations in teaching techniques at this point, the | 
Reformers laid great emphasis on Christian instruction, on the 
teaching of children and the continuing need for instruction of the 
Christian laity. They assumed that Christian schools and school-- 
masters would cooperate in this task. They laid even more stresss 
than before on the duties of godly Christian parents. They providee 
teaching tools for pastors and laid the teaching duties of Christiarn 
preachers as high among the evangelical priorities. They providex 
a series of documents which have worn very well for four hundred 
years and been a framework of teaching and behaviour and devotico 
which have brought hundreds of millions of men and women to 
heaven. They encourage us to believe that where a crisis of : 
communication is recognized, as in our own time, then under the 
Holy Spirit wisdom will be granted to find new forms and vehicles: 
of Christian teaching and devotion. We, too, have a fund of educatt 
ional experience, an educational revolution to draw upon; we, too,, 
have a concern for souls. It is the essence of the gospel of the 
Reformers to believe that we are to look for what is creative, 
without being afraid of what is new, and without fearing to discards 
what is outmoded and outworn. 


(1) Van Poll, 100. 
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5. Religious Instruction under the Influence of Pietism 


Dirk van der Plas 


The history of catechesis in the post-Reformation 
period is marked by three main characteristics: 


1) Since the abolition of the Roman Catholic sacrament of confir- 
mation the mutual relation of (infant) baptism to confirmation 
and the celebration of the Lord's Supper has been continuously 
under discussion. 


2) As a result of the controversy between Rome and the Reformation, _ 
the doctrinal aspect of religious instruction is stressed. Dog- : 
matic formulation has become important; catechesis becomes 
"Bekenntniserziehung" (confessional teaching). 


3) The third characteristic is dependent on the second one: 
catechesis begins to stress intellectual knowledge. 


As this third point became more and more prominent, 
there also arose a counter-movement. This reaction was a 
phenomenon extending throughout Western Europe: Pietism. In 
this context it is not possible to go into Pietism historically and 
dogmatically in a sufficiently differentiated manner. The following 
points may therefore suffice: 
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a) The origins lie, to an important extent, in post-Reformatiom] 
Calvinism: English Puritanism (W. Perkins), the so-called 
"nearer Reformation'' in Holland (W. Teelinck). There is a 
connection between the puritan pattern of life and Calvin's o 
ideal of sanctification. Its influence also reached Germany 
and there met with the efforts of renewal coming from Luthe: 
orthodoxy (Grossgebauer, Arndt). 


b) In German Pietism one can make a distinction between the | 
following different emphases: 
between moderately ecclesiastical and radical, separatistic 
Pietism; between activistic Pietism (with the emphasis on | 
conversion) and quietistic Pietism (with the emphasis on re--| 
birth). 


c) Of most significance for religious instruction has been the 
Pietism of Spener and Francke. Both have dealt with it 
explicitly. 


d) In general we can mention the following characteristics of 
Pietism: 


1. A great emphasis on the necessity of personal faith, on thee 
Herzensfrémmigkeit which revives on the basis of conversiorn 
and rebirth. Gradually one distinguishes stages of spiritual 
experiences and these become the marks of re-birth. This 
leads to an inwardlooking piety, a ''Tagebiicher-Frémmigkeitt 
which is both strict and mystical at the same time. 


2. Much stress is laid on the praxis pietatis which combines 
both devotional piety and charitable service. 


3. The third characteristic is'a consequence of thejtitsras 2 
tendency to a negative evaluation of the institutional Church, | 
whether ''state'' or '"folk'' Church, and latent separatism thou 
the formation of small groups or conventicles. 


4, A negative evaluation of the world and of earthly existence: 


expressed in a distinctively ascetic morality, which turns 
itself away from the world. 


It is clear that all this has put its own individual stam: 
on religious instruction and has introduced certain particular aspe 
and shifts into it. 


The "patriarch of Pietism", Philipp Jakob Spener 
(1635-1705; Strasbourg, Frankfurt/Main, Dresden and Berlin) 
laid great stress on personal faith. But this can also be said of 
the Reformers. While maintaining the classic structures of religic 
teaching, they considered the personal decision of faith, confidence 
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and obedience in faith to be of essential significance. And the 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures served not only as a justification 
of Reformed opinions, but also as a support to personal faith. 
This line was continued by Spener. This is clear to anyone who 
takes a look at his book ''Einfaltige Erklarung der christlichen 
Lehre''*.and discovers how much space is given to the appeal to 
Holy Scripture. 


However, Spener's emphasis on personal faith has also 
had another meaning and content. A shift in stress has taken place 
along the whole line of faith, church, sacraments and ministries. 
Personal conversion, personal experience of faith, individual re- 
birth and the characteristic manifestations thereof, form the 
centre of preaching and instruction in such a way that all the 
rest is made subordinate and subservient to it. The spiritual 
individualism that arose out of this has continued to exist through 
preaching and teaching until the present time. 


It is not suprising that these shifts in stress have 
led to a negative attitude in regard to the institutional church and 
its ministries. From the pietistic point of view they are seen as 
manifestations of formalism: The ministry of the church must give 
way to a general priesthood of all true believers. On this basis 
converted believers joined themselves together in separate groups. 
While it may well be that Spener's '"'collegia pietatis'’ meant the 
renewal of the Church, these groups also led to penly separatistic 
tendencies: the Church then tends to become a community of those 
who proclaim what God has done to their souls. They are the 
''real'' members, and form the fellowship of redeemed people. In 
such an arbitrary koinonia the main point comes to lie in sub- 
jectivity. Spener tried to connect children's confirmation classes 
directly with the gatherings of the collegia pietatis so that the 
witness of older people could also be made a part of catechetical 
teaching. And Luther's ''Little Catechism" was used by Spener 
more as a means of leading to a discussion on faith and conversion, 
rather than as a catechism of which the actual content was important. 


* Ph. J. Spener, "Einfaltige Erklarung der christlichen Lehre, 
nach der Ordnung des kleinen Catechismi des theuren Manns 
Gottes Lutheri. In Fragen und Antworten verfasset und mit 
ndthigen Zeugnissen der Schrift bewahrt", 1679. 


One gets to know Spener and his intentions through his work ''Pia 

desideria, oder herzliches V rlangen nach gottgefdlliger Besserung 
der wahren Evangelischen Kirchen, samt einigen dahin einfaltig 

abzweckenden Christlichen Vorschlagen" dated 1676 in the series 

"Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen" edited by Kurt 

Aland, 
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It is thus no wonder that another shift occured in 
the evaluation of baptism and confirmation and their relation to. 
each other. The Reformers denied the Roman Catholic idea of 
confirmation as a sacrament, because for them it could not be <¢: 
sacrament, and because they saw it as detracting from the value 
of baptism. Instead of confirmation they introduced post-baptisr: 
instruction with continuously-repeated examinations on the 
catechism. Such examinations took place regularly, several tim 
a year, for adults as well as children. Calvin had also used a 
similar scheme for those who had already been admitted to the 
Lord's Supper. However, it did not follow a liturgical form. Mé: 
Bucer pleaded for, and in fact introduced, a form of confirmatié 
which took place in the normal worship service of the congregatt 
whereby the stress was not put on the confession of the younger’ 
people, but rather on the laying on of hands and intercession. TT 
significance of the laying on of hands was its confirmation of wha 
had been given in baptism. At the same time he relates this coma 
firmatio directly to the celebration of the Lord's Supper: the 
confirmand is taken up into the fellowship of the Church that 
celebrates the Lord's Supper. In this way the confirmatio introé¢ 
the new member into the congregation. With the strong relations: 
between the laying on of hands and prayer one avoids the dangerr 
of falling back into a Roman Catholic interpretation of the sacraa 
of confirmation. 


The fact that confirmation has now obtained a liturgii 
status is also due to the failure of the catechetical examination. 
had restricted itself to an examination of the knowledge of fixed! 
formulations and no distinction was made between adults and yow 
people. Thus there has arisen an orthodox rationalism in regare 
to the fixed formulations of faith. 


Pietism gave a completely different direction in see? 
to come to terms with this problem. The individual witness of fz: 
rather than the congregation came to stand in the centre. The 
catechesis became a catechesis of conversion, as preaching alss 
became a preaching of conversion. Confirmation, such as Spenee 
pleaded for it, became an occasion, in and for the gathered con-: 
gregation, at which public testimony was given. The ''status"! off 
the catechumen became central. 


It is no wonder that in this way confession overshadc: 
baptism. As a matter of fact the conversion and re-birth of the 
individual, evoked by the catechism, are the presupposition and! 
condition for the confirmatio. Participation in confirmation is 
thereby individualized and introduction into the congregation beck 
secondary. Spener's confirmatio is essentially different from th? 
ol Bucer, ! 


In addition we may note that the confessional charact 
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of the church fellowship, which distinguishes it from other 
fellowships, contributed to the fact that the catechesis received 

a strong element of doctrinal instruction.. Through this the pretrst< 
ically negative evaluation of the institutional church was further 
fortified. 


Finally we should draw attention to a continuation of this 
development. In the 18th and 19th centuries the spiritual individualism, 
which was fostered by Pietism, encountered the individualistic 
rationalism originating in the Enlightenment. There arose a picture 
of the independent man who was, at the same time, a virtuous 


Christian. A strong emphasis was placed on morality and catechesis 
was characterised by pedagogical motivations and aims. The con- 


firmatio was reduced to a bourgeois ceremony. Movements such 
as the 19th century Revival have not been able to turn back this 
development. 


An evaluation of the influence of the pietistic movement 


on catechesis must be cautious that it does not run the risk too low 


an evaluation to the place of faith and conversion. Baptism does 


‘not replace personal faith. What is given in baptism can never take 


the place of the personal decision of faith and personal conversion, 
On the other hand the significance and content of baptism may not 
be made dependent upon personal conversion. What is given to man 
in baptism is really given, even if man doesn't accept it, Pietism, 
however, has brought about an under-evaluation of the Church, 

the sacraments and the ministries which cannot be accepted. 
Moreover, it is understandable and explicable that Pietism has 

led to separatism. What is behind this? 


A broad, faithful, and deeply spiritual attention to 
the faith, to conversion and re-birth, to the distinction between 
lively and dead faith, to the characteristics of real faith - this is 
insufficient if the faith does not acknowledge the indelible unity 
of Christ and his body, the congregation. This body is a form of 
the presence of Christ himself. That is to say: the congregation 
as the body of Christ represents Him and his mercy toward the 


world. The pietistic 'Wenn ich ihn nur habe, wenn er mein nur ist" 


(Novalis) is the reversal of salvation and the calling that we are 
Christ's to serve Him. Faith implies belonging to Christ and his 
Body, to Christ and his cause, to Christ and his Kingdom. According 
to the Bible conversion does not direct a man to his personal sal- 
vation but rather to the Kingdom. 


This means that catechesis is more than merely a help 
for conversion, a preparation for conversion. It has to remain an 


initiation, an incorporation into the life and being of the fellowship 


of Christ in this world, in its worshipping and its intercession 

and in its service, in its liturgical and diaconal life. In comparison 
to this the catechesis of Pietism degenerated in comparison to its 
tasks and possibilities. It gave personal help to many believers, 
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but it did not renew the church in its calling. Pietism has had 

its own fruitfulness through missionary societies and Sunday 
Schools, But it worked through channels outside the Church. Thee 
danger of the collegia pietatis in its conventicles has turned out 
to be not merely imaginary. Nevertheless separate, experimentes 
groups need to come into being. However, they should arise in 
such a way that in them the Church of Ghrist; his body, has a 
representative presence. Only then can such a community functieg@ 
as an advance guard in relation to a concrete reality or need. 
Especially for this reason catechesis must continually direct : 
itself toward the introduction of individuals into the community =: 
also, and above all, into the community as it exists in the form 
of "advanced guards". 


We can endorse with even more resoluteness the 
statement made by the Pietistic Dutch pastor, Wilhelmus a 
Brakel (a contemporary of Spener who died in '713): “1 cannot 
see how a pastor who does not spend a lot of time in giving 
catechesis can live and die with a good conscience". 
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B. ECUMENICAL FOCUS 


OUR UNDERSTANDING OF UNITY AND OUR TEACHING ON THE 
CHURCH 


M.B. Handspicker 


One of the major purposes of this consultation is to 
discover how those churches which are committed to living and 
_working together in the ecumenical movement can convey to their 
people what this commitment means for our understanding of the 
nature of the church, and what implications it has for our relation - 
ships one with another. In this paper we shall focus our attention 
on the question of how our understanding of the unity of the church 
can be reflected in our teaching both about our own tradition and 
the traditions of other Christians. 


The mandate for this particular essay is to discuss 
what degree of consensus the churches have reached in their 
conceptions of the unity of the Church. Fulfilment of this mandate 
would be easy if there were a statement or series of statements 
which enshrined a doctrine of church unity accepted by all the 
member churches of the WCC. Not only are there not such statements, 
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the Toronto Statement explicitly affirms: ''Membership in the Wi 
does not imply the acceptance of a specific doctrine concerning; 
nature of Church unity'!.» (1) 


This situation would seem to pose a dilemma: for iff 
we accept the ecclesiological neutrality implicit in saying that 
membership in the WCC does not ''imply a specific doctrine of (| 
nature of Church unity", then we can only say "unity is a good tt 
but we cannot specify any characteristics of it (2). To accept thh 
conclusion is to say that any specification of the characteristicss 
the unity we seek is to put forward a "doctrine" of that unity. Bi 
while the specification of certain notae unitatis delineates an em 
"it does not deal with those specific problems concerning the cca 
crete forms of church unity about which our member churches 
are divided" (3). 


What the formulation of statements about unity does; 
is to indicate the outlines of a growing consensus and provide ai 
for further study and dialogue. Thus from the very beginning thn 
WCC has issued such statements. One of the earliest statementt 
has become almost an axiom for later ecumenical work. The 
Amsterdam report stated: ''God has given to His people in Jesut 
Christ a unity which is his creation and not our achievement". {( 
The givenness of unity, which it is our vocation to manifest is <a 
theme which runs like a red thread through subsequent ecumenii 
literature. Both of these notions, however, "'are essential exprr 
in our discussions, but both are also ambiguous"! (5). They havee 
as a result, set the lines for discussion on the question of unityy 
That there has been a growing consensus can be seen if one conr 
the different views of organizational unity put forward by the Laa 
sanne World Conference on Faith and Order in 1927 (6) with the: 
Statement on Unity adopted by the New Delhi Assembly in 1961. 
spite of divergencies in the report of 1927 the conference affirm 
nem.con., that "it is the will of Christ that the one life of the Gm 
body should be manifest to the world". (7) 


(1) Issued by the Central Committee in 1950; entitled ''The Churr 
the Churches and the World Council of Churches". 

(2) Vide W.A. Visser't Hooft, "Various Meanings of Unity and tt 
Unity which the WCC seeks to Promote'', Reprint from the 
Ecumenical Review (ER), Vol. VIII, No. 1, October 1955, pm 

(3), lid.) ie. 7 

(4) The First Assembly of the WCC, London, SCM Press, 1949}, 
p. 51. Vide also Evanston aes p,. 18; Lund Report, p. a 

(5) Dr. W.A. Visser't Hooft, op. p. 8, 

(6) Lausanne Report, p. 465: 1) ae hold that the invisible Chu 
is wholly in heaven; others include in it all true believers om 
earth, whether contained in any organization or not. 2) Some: 
that the visible expression of the Church was determined by 
himself and is therefore unchangeable; others that the one Cl) 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit may express itself in va 
ways. 3) Some hold that one or other of the existing Churchee 
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is the only true Church; others that the Church as we have 
described it is to be found in some or all of the existing 
Communions taken together. 4) Some, while recognizing 
other Christian bodies as Churches, are persuaded that in 

the providence of God and by the teaching of history a particular 
form of ministry has been shown to be necessary to the best 
welfare of the Church; others hold that no one form of organiz- 
ation is inherently preferable; still others, that no organization 
is necessary."! 


Mm) Ibid., p. 464. 
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| In the intervening years Dr. Visser't Hooft's statement 
of 1955 came to be fulfilled in a more specific manner than anyone 
had deemed possible. At that time he had said "It is inevitable 

that as we live together in the ecumenical fellowship we make 
certain discoveries about unity''. (1). He cited the progress through 
Lund and Evanston. Then in 1961 the New Delhi Statement on Unity 
‘limned out in more detail than ever before what church unity 
implies. The substance of the report was approved and the Assembly 
voted to "commend it to the churches for study and appropriate 
action''. Looking at the report we can see that in the first paragraph | 
we are given a statement of the theological context in which we work 
together for unity. It sees the source, model and goal of our unity 

to be the love which characterizes the unity of the Persons of the 
Trinity. This unity has been given to the Church already, and yet 
will be fully realized only ''at the last''. However, in the interim 

we are constrained to seek ''the unity which Christ wills for his_ 
Church here and now (2). 


The second paragraph is the heart of the report and 
gives the outline of the unity we seek. Note that this unity 1s 

agreed to be both a matter of our effort (God's will) and yet is a 
matter of grace (God's gift). It is agreed that it must be visible, 
and that it is to become so locally as "all in each place”) "are 
brought into one fully committed fellowship". Then the notae of 
unity are given further specification. These include baptism 

‘into Jesus Christ and confession of Him as Lord and Saviour; the 
one apostolic faith; preaching of the one Gospel; participation in 
the Eucharist ("one bread"); and a corporate life of witness and 

a corporate life of witness and service to all men. This local 
fellowship, however, is the Church only as it is seen in one place 
and time, but it considers itself as "united with the whole Christian 
fellowship in all places and in all ages''. Sucha dimension provides 
both that spatial ecumenism of which most of us are aware, and 


(1) Dr. W.A. Visser 't Hooft, opr cit... (peo: 


| (2) The New Delhi Report, p. 117. See appendix to the present 
essay. 
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that "ecumenism in time'' which the Orthodox in particular call to 
our attention. This unity of the church in each place with the chure 
in all places (and times) is to be such that ministry and members 
are accepted by all, and such that "all can act and speak together 
as occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls his people". 


In spite of differences of interpretation and ambiguitiess 
still to be worked out, the New Delhi statement shows us a surpriss 
degree of consensus on the notae unitatis. More important, it has 
been made possible by a unity already given (in Christ) and a unity, 
already alive and manifest in the life of the churches together in | 
the ecumenical movement. This latter unity is difficult to specify 
precisely because it is a living and not a propositional consensus. 
It is best described by that magnificent Russian word sobornost - — 
a close equivalent to the biblical koinonia - which implies thoroughi 
going mutuality and sharing in a common life through the Holy Spirr 
Negatively, this life together has resulted in avoidance of "such 
actions as are incompatible with brotherly relationships" (1). Po- 
sitively our life together Ee said to involve, among other things, 
theological interchange, "concrete acts of mutual service", mutvall 
admonition, and mutual support in times of need and persecution. _ 
Our life together, in short, has led us to realize that we need 
mutual aid in renewal and growth rather than seeking individual 
"conversions" or the absorption of other churches into our own. 


What do the increasing consensus on the theological 
context of our work, the shape of the goal we are seeking, and the 
deepening and broadening of our life together in the ecumenical 
movement, involve for the teaching programmes of our various 
churches? This is where the real problem lies for us. I shall attem 
to specify what appear to be some of the main implications ina 
series of theses, 


1. Our primary focus in teaching about the Church must be on 
the Church universal, and not on our particular ecclesiologices 
idiosyncrasies. 


(1) The so-called "Toronto-Statement'': "The Church, the Churchess 
and the WCC"''. This has been spelled out in more detail, in parti 
in the document entitled "Christian Witness, Proselytism and 
Religious Liberty" (ER Vol. IX, No. 1, October 1956). Basicalll 
what is involved is a recognition of other churches as at least 
partially manifesting the Church, and an avoidance of '"member:: 
snatching"; at the same time the right to witness to one's faith, 
and the right to change one's church allegiance are affirmed. 
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Not implied in this thesis is a glossing over of differences; 
but there is implied a shift of focus. Instead of the favourite figure 
of the "time-line" or "tree'' tracing our own confessional purity 
back to our Lord himself (and noting deviations of others) we need a 
different emphasis. Instead of concentration on our own particular 
history, we need mere attention to the people of God as a whole. 
There should be a tracing of common origins and a delineation of 
our common hope both in the teaching of church history and in 
discussing the present and future life of the Church. Obviously, in 
the current ecclesiastical milieu, the term ''common"! implies that 
held together by a number of different bodies. The differences have 
to be spelled out or we would present an equally untrue picture. 


2. Our depicting of other confessions and churches must be free 
from caricature or polemic, while nonetheless recording 
"irreconcilable differences". 


Such an attitude is forced upon those who are involved, 
for example, in Faith and Order work and have to deal face-to-face 
with representatives of other churches. It is easier to avoid when 
writing curricula; and past stereotypes have often become such 
common property that sheer inertia has to be overcome in order 
to avoid them. It is at this point that excellent scholarship and 
ecumenical sensitivity united with a keen appreciation for one's 
own tradition need to be combined in writers of material. And while 
historical knowledge of the original reasons for certain divisions 
in the church is necessary, of equal importance is a knowledge of 
these churches today. We know the changes that have occurred in 
our own churches, but often treat others as exemplars of history- 
textbook originals. 


3. The anomaly of our present divided state should be acknow- 
ledged, our understanding of what has caused it spelled out, 
and our commitment, with God's help, to overcome it, made 
clear. 


To say that Christ intended his Church to be one, and 
to accept that unity is both God's will and gift for his Church, and 
to agree upon the outlines presented in the New Delhi Statement, 
is to say that our present divided state is anomalous. It does not 
fit with either God's will for us or our own hopes. The origins of 
our present state can be traced in the pages of history; yet we 
should today be leery of that sort of confessional history mentioned 
before which sees only our own righteousness and the sins of others. 
Thus in our spelling out the reasons for division we should be care- 
ful to make use of what we have learned together in the ecumenical 
movement - both that original division was seldom the responsibility 
of one side alone, and that even less can the current situation be 
evaluated in such a manner. Most of our churches have in some 
way spelled out their own attitudes toward unity, have some plans 
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for negotiating union, or at least have taken up particular attitudi 
toward the ecumenical movement and their position in it. These 
provide us with indications of how to describe other churches, az 
how to discuss our own commitment to work for the manifestatiop 
the unity of Christ's body. 


4. Insofar as possible our historic "theological distinctives" 
should be presented as contributions to the full understandin) 
of the Gospel and not as contemporary reasons for continuiny 
divisions. : 


As an example of a negative sort I can cite from my 
own church, the Congregational, the attitude of a group which waa 
so insistent upon the absoluteness of 'the Congregational way'! tkh 
-they withdrew from the union between. Congregational and Evangg 
Reformed churches. There was, unfortunately, no way they coull 
see whereby both traditions could come together to a fuller and 
truer understanding of the church. 


We must not judge hastily at this point, because for 
many of these people their course of action was dictated by what 
‘they considered to be a matter of truth, and therefore a matter a 
conscience. We must also be clear that for most of us who chosee 
the other way - that of union - it was also a matter of truth and 
conscience. 


At this point we come to a great dividing line, aptly 
expressed in our theses. For many of our members, particularlt 
those of a ''conservative evangelical'' persuasion, the purity of tH 
church and the truth of its doctrine involve exclusiveness. We 
must make quite clear in our interpretation of the ecumenical 
movement that it too is a search for the truth - about God, the 
Church and ourselves. We are convinced that an aspect of that 
fulness of truth about the Church is that God wills it to be one 
both in spirit and in body. But it cannot receive this fulness of 
unity apart from unity in truth: in doctrine, in life, in worship 
and service. What characterizes those of us who are deeply 
committed to the ecumenical movement is the faith that in our liff 
together we move toward unity neither by compromise nor by in-=- 
difference, but rather by being led into more of the fulness of 
Christian truth than has been possible in our separated traditionss 
This is why we affirm that our "theological distinctives' should 
be presented as our contributions to this fulness rather than rigid 
maintained as separative principles. But, because our commitme: 
is to seek the truth, the phrase "insofar as possible" precedes tt 
thesis. It is just this simultaneous commitment to unity and truth 
that causes anguish and frustration in our movement. If we were: 
rigid separatists, such pain is unnecessary; if we were irrespons 
Syncretists so also is such pain unnecessary. It is rather our 
simultaneous commitments which both cause us pain and provide: 
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dynamic of our movement. Both the pain and the dynamic, there- 
fore, should be communicated in our educational programmes. 


Be, Our discussion of the present life of the Church must take 

into consideration the ecumenical. movement: 

a. by describing it as we understand it; 

b. by telling of our own place in it and commitment Of 1; 

c. by specifiying what we think it involves for our under- 
standing of other churches. 


The "'ecclesiological neutrality"! of the WCC does mean 
that there will be divergent interpretations of the significance of it 
by the various traditions represented within it. But such divergent 
understandings should not lead to silence about the movement it- 
self, and the WCC in particular, in our education materials. Further- 
more, since our churches have committed themselves to working 7 
within this context we certainly ought to make plain to our constituencies | 
what this involves. Finally our life together, our study together, and 3 
our change from "disputation to dialogue'' means a change in our 
conception of other churches. This too should be specified so as to 
overcome old caricatures and stereotypes (Cf. point 2 above). 


6. An understanding of the changed inter-church situation as 
now one of "dialogue" rather than "disputation" should be the 
general context in which our understanding of other ‘churches 
and the "coming Great Church" is placed. 
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Since we now have committed ourselves officially to 
dialogue, a more proper stance for brothers than disputation, we 
should insure that our curricula do not continue to exhibit Cain- 
like attitudes to all those Abels. Dialogue furthermore involves | 
one in listening as well as speaking. This needs to be evidenced 
also in our curricula - what is the witness of others which we should . 
hear? How can it contribute to our own renewal and growth? What 
do we answer, either in affirmation or further question and criticisms 
Such an attitude would lead to a frank acknowledgement of how the 
insights of other churches have contributed to a growth in our own 
contemporary self-understanding. 


The preceding theses have mainly to do with material 
for instruction, primarily written materials. Insofar as they indicate 
attitudes, however, they ought to be incorporated in our methods as 

well. Here let me list some examples which perhaps lie half-way 
between materials and methods since they in fact both provide 
instruction and yet do it in a particular manner: 
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Since the deepening of our understanding of unity 

has not arisen merely from intellectual exchange, 

but from our life together in the ecumenical 

movement, we should provide similar experiences: 

for those we are seeking to teach 

a. by providing for actual experience of the worshh 
and life of other churches; | 

b, by providing for ''ecumenical experience" on thh 
pupil level - through actual conversations with 
pupils from other confessions, mutual visitatioo 
and the like; 

c. by enabling attendance at official ecumenical 
occasions as observers. 


In my own experience, and I suspect the same is tru 
of most of you, dissatisfaction with our divided state in the churr 
came about through meeting brothers from other churches rathee 
than through reading or preaching. It is the experience of our WV 
Youth Department that on the question of inter-communion, youtt 
who discover a deep oneness in conferences and work-camps areé 
to say the least, impatient with disunity and in some instances 
want to leap over the fences and make short shrift of ovr divisioo 
Whether or not we feel this is impulsive or overlooking importatt 
matters, we can see the power which "ecumenical experience!!! 
exercises in developing people with attitudes congruent with par>- 
ticipation in the ecumenical movement. 


Let me conclude by saying that the way in which 
materials are written and the manner of their presentation are aa 
important as their content. If we affirm dialogue as an appropriéé 
stance to take toward one another in the ecumenical movement, 
the handing down of pat answers and obiter dicta are not congruee 
with such an affirmation. If we affirm that we have much to lear= 
from other churches, but manifestly have nothing to learn from 
our pupils, our actions belie our words. There is a givenness too 
our Christian faith with which we may not tamper; but one imporr 
aspect of this givenness is that it is given graciously. Let me em 
with a personal’illustration if I may. I was given the task of 
teaching a group of secondary school students in one of our local) 
churches. We used as our texts the New English Bible and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. We spent a year wrestling our way throug; 
the Catechism with no rote recitation, but questioning every 
question and every answer. The keen questing and questioning off 
the students opened up aspects of the Catechism which had been 
hidden from me at least; the use of the Catechism as an occasior? 
for search rather than as providing definite answers led, ultimatt 
to their entering more deeply into the tradition it passed on than) 
if there had been rote memorization and recitation. They met the 
givenness of the faith; it was not merely thrust at them. 
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As common seekers, teacher and pupils working together 


can enter more deeply into the truth of Jesus Christ than either had 
before. Such mutuality in the teaching pracess can thereby convey 


not merely propositions but attitudes as well. We ourselves learn 
this in our meetings together as theologians and educators in the 


ecumenical movement. Is there nothing to learn from this life of 
ours together concerning our life together with our students ? 


APPENDIX 


The New Delhi Statement on Unity, paragraphs | and 2: 


L. The love of the Father and the Son in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit is the source and goal of the unity which the Lriune 
God wills for all men and creation. We believe that we share in 
this unity in the Church of Jesus Christ, who is before all things 
and in whom all things hold together. In him alone, given by the 
Father to be Head of the Body, the Church has its true unity. The 
reality of this unity was manifest at Pentecost in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, through whom we know in this present age the first 
fruits of that perfect union of the Son with his Father, which will 
be known in its fullness only when all things are consummated by 


Christ in his glory. The Lord who is bringing all things into full 


unity at the last is he who constrains us to seek the unity which he 
wills for his Church on earth here and now. 


Ca We believe that the unity which is both God's will and 
his gift to his Church is being made visible as all in each place 
who are baptized into Jesus Christ and confess him as Lord and 
Saviour are brought by the Holy Spirit into one fully committed 
fellowship, holding the one apostolic faith, preaching the one 
Gospel, breaking the one bread, joining in common prayer, and 
having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all 
and who at the-same time are united with the whole Christian 
fellowship in all places and all ages in such wise that ministry and 
members are accepted by all, and that all can act and speak to- 
gether as occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls his 
people. : 

It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. 
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C. EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS 


; 1. Toward a Learning Theory for Ecumenical Education 


Rachel Henderlite 


The problem I am about to tackle is the identification 
of the learning process which takes place in geniune Christian 
education. In so doing I shall draw on and evaluate certain contribkb 
utions from current learning theory, and shall point the direction: 
which an adequate learning theory for Christian education must 
take. The problem is a difficult one because of the inadequacy of 
literature in this field. We face a question which has been dealt 
with only cursorily to this point. We have taken for granted too 
easily that learning in Christian education is the same phenomeno? 
as learning in general education. If this consultation could give © 
impetus to some young scholars somewhere in the world to tackle? 
with imagination and ingenuity the distinctiveness of the church's 
educational task and its learning theory, the consultation would 
have a lasting value. 


I. Basic Assumptions Underlying this Paper: 


Several assumptions which lie behind and inform this 
paper should be made clear at the outset: 
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Education carried on in and by the Christian church 

is not only education about the Christian faith, but also education 

in the Christian faith - that is, it is not only the transmission of 

facts; it is nurture in the Christian faith. The expectation is that 

as a result of Christian education one will not only know about 

Jesus Christ but will be committed to him as his disciple. One 
will be filled with His Spirit, driven into the world to live under 
His Lordship and to make His Name known to all the world. It is 
important for this consultation that the ecumenical dimensions of 
Christian education be made clear at once. 


The church's educational strategy has always been 
determined to some extent by the educational practice of the 
society of which the church is a part. The very history of the 
Sunday school movement provides an illustration of this, and will 
throw some light on the problem we face today. Beginning as the 
general education of waifs in England for whom no education was 
provided, it soon became an instrument for the evangelization of 
children, making use of the memorization of Scripture and catechism 
and having as its goal the child's public profession of faith. During 
most of its history, the Sunday school has been accompanied by 
public education which itself contained religious instruction. This 
was true in Europe where the existence of state churches resulted 
in the inclusion of education about the Christian faith in all general 
education. It was true in the Americas in their early days, because 
theirs was a church-dominated culture and a church-dominated 
education. It was true in many of the under-developed countries 
where the first education was in many instances provided in mission 
schools. 


In these instances of a Sunday school located ina 
society which also offered religious instruction in its public schools 
the Sunday school obviously had only a fragment of the total job of 
Christian nurture to do. Day schools generally taught about the 
faith, giving biblical, doctrinal and historical information. Sunday 
schools served to include children in the community of the faith 
teaching the specific beliefs of the one communion to which the 
child belonged. How effective the Sunday school has actually been 
over the years it would be difficult to know. Statistics here are 
misleading. One suspects that very often the results in human life 
which are attributed to the Sunday school may actually be the 
consequence of the fact that the child who regularly attends Sunday 
school is also generally a member of a Christian family and a part 
of a worshipping, working congregation. It would be difficult to 
say what part of his Christian education was brought about by the 

Sunday school and what by his family or the life of the congregation. 


In more recent years the task of the Sunday school is 


changing. Society is becoming increasingly secular. In many of the 
newly developing countries, public education is less and less likely 
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to include religious education of any kind. This change places thee 
total burden of Christian education on the church - both educatiorr 
about and nurture in the Christian faith. In the United States, 

because of recent Supreme Court decisions, both the kind of publ! 
religious instruction which is valid in a pluralistic society and thb 
distinctive educational task of the church will become clearer. Inn 
Europe also it may be important to study the inter-relationship o» 
religious instruction in state supported schools with that taking - 
place in the churches. In all of these instances it will be neccesssi 
for the church to examine learning theory with particular care. Ii 
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may be that it will find learning theories appropriated from gene? 
education suitable only for factual learning about the Christian ; 
faith, and that it will have to look more intensely at the kinds of 

knowledge peculiar to faith to discover how these are communicati 
from one person to another, | 


B. The subject matter of Christian education is the living 
Word of God, which takes hold of and transforms man when man 
is willing and able to open himself to the Word. This fact, if it bee 
accepted as a fact, marks Christian education as completely 
different from general education and in a sense takes education 
out of man's hands. The church is convinced that the initiative 
lies with God. God has revealed himself, and continues to reveal 
Himself as One who seeks man to overcome his alienation and 
indifference and to draw him into a covenant family. The church's: 
task is to proclaim that fact and to continue to interpret its meanii 
for our lives. In carrying out its task, however, the Church is noo 
so much dealing with a fact as with a Person. Encompassed in thee 
words the church says is the Word - the living expression of | 
God's grace - which leaps ahead of the church's faltering effort 
and takes hold of the heart of man. 


The faith in which the church seeks to nurture its 
members is not only certitude that God is love, but also and 
primarily it is acceptance of God's outreach of love. It is the 
conviction that grows out of encounter, that the God who created 
and sustains the universe also loves me. It is a willingness to be 
loved by such a God. 


Such subject matter is obviously of a different sort 
from the subject matter of mathematics and history. Although 
there are similar factors in both, education which deals with 


such subject matter as the love of God will require a different 
learning theory. 


©. Education carried on in the church must take account 
of the church's doctrine of man, which acknowledges dimensions nr 


generally recognised in similar educational theory. 


Much psychological theory takes account of only a parti 
of man's nature. In effect it reduces man to the level of animals 
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and investigates his capacity to learn by means of experimentation 
with animals in a maze. Thus it makes no allowance for the factor 
which most sharply characterizes Christian education - the capacity 
of man to respond to God in faith. 


Three familiar views of man will serve to illustrate this 
inadequacy of current psychological theory for the Christian educator: . 
Behavioristic psychology has demonstrated the possibility of con- 
trolling human behavior by setting up certain conditions calculated 
to bring about desired results. ''Reinforcement theory" and '"'con- 
ditioning theory" both depend on this view of man. Voluntaristic 
psychology assumes that man is free to do whatever he will, and 
encourages the teacher to exhort him to behave in a certain way. 
This the church has been all too ready to accept in practice although 
if clearly violates the biblical understanding of man. A rationalistic 
approach to man assumes that man's salvation is to be found in 
knowledge. It thinks of education almost completely in terms of the 
mastery of information. In recent years the inadequacy of all of 
these views has become apparent to most Christian educators, and 
the church has been seeking a psychological theory that does justice 
to the biblical insight into the complexity of human nature. 


Gestalt psychology gives some promise of a more 
adequate interpretation of man, attributing to him the capacity for 
insight and the apprehension of fundamental relationships. But 
even Gestalt psychology fails to give room for encounter with God 
and the response of faith. A recent book by Robert R. Boehlke, 
Theories of Learning in Christian Education (Westminster 1962) 
offers a view he calls 'creation-engagement" which he feels takes 
account of these larger dimensions of human nature and the cosmic 
relationships into which man may be drawn in Christian education. 
In this theory of creation-engagement, '' 'creation' is intended to 
communicate the divine participation while 'engagement' symbolises 
the active thrust of the whole person in learning". (p. 186). It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to describe this significant theory 
of learning in any detail. It is important to point out that here is 
a view which is attempting to make use of features from general 
learning theory in developing a learning theory adequate for 
Christian nurture. It finds Gestalt theory more nearly suitable for 
its purposes than other general theories, but indicates that even 
Gestalt theory suffers "from an inability to encompass the divine 
frame of reference in learning''. Some such theory as this of 
Dr. Boehlke's may offer us the help we need in identifying the 
process of teaching and learning which the church must use in the 
performance of its educational task. 


1D; The Word of God, which comes to man offering life, 
is neither erratic nor under man's control. Thus the primary 
factor in Christian education is not a factor to be manipulated by 
man, nor is it a factor which can be ignored or which must be 
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proved. The Word of God is not a verbal message only; it is the 
power of life. But it does contain a recognizable message, whichh 
is unchanging. It is dependable and understandable. God has dis-- 
closed himself to man in ways that man can understand. He has © 
come to man in a particular history and a particular community © 
and continues to make himself known there. Thus it may be said]! 
that the church has an educational task with a message (body of 
subject matter) that can be grasped’and worked with; but it must: 
recognise that at every point there is a power at work which is 
not to be laid hold on, but which lays hold on us. The subject 
matter of the Christian faith is essential as a vehicle through whi 
the Holy Spirit may work upon the heart of man, but it must nowbht 
be regarded as the be-all and end-all of the church's educational] 
work. The teaching of the subject matter is the responsibility of! 
man, and the accomplishment of this teaching is within man's ~ 
powers. But man must recognise that the real learning, or the 
change effected in man, is beyond his control and is indeed the 
work of God Himself, 


Il. The Kind of Learning Theory Called For 


Now that certain assumptions underlying this paper 
have been set forth, it remains to describe the kind of learning 
theory called for in the task of Christian education, This paper 
will not pretend to offer a finished theory. It will merely indicates 
some factors that must be taken into account in ecumenical educéa 
Three qualities of such a learning theory. will be described. 


ney A learning theory in ecumenical Christian education 
must take account of God's relation to the universe as the churchh 
knows this by faith. 


John A. T. Robinson has called attention in a strikingg 
way to the tendency of the church today to separate God from his; 
world, relegating God to some area "out there'' which is totally 
unlike the world in which man lives, On the contrary, Bishop 
Robinson declares, God is to be found where man lives. His 
sovereignty and initiative have a bearing on what man does and 
what happens to him. God's sphere of operation is not somewhert: 
other than where man lives, 


Likewise man's response to God takes place within 
man's ordinary behavior, through his response to nature and 
society, Ido not respond to my neighbor in one way and to God 
in another, The New Testament makes it perfectly clear that onep 
response to God is made in one's response to the neighbor. Therr 
is a radical monotheism’ which characterises the church's histor?’ 
view of the universe, interpreting the universe as one in which 
God is everywhere present and active. 
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| Thus a learning theory for the church must take account 
of the church's faith in the living Word, which comes from God, 
making itself known in unexpected places and in unprecedented ways, 
“never confined to words that may be spoken about God, but always 
present in the situations of life and the relationships of men, The 
faith of the church is faith in a God who is present and active in the 
“midst of life today. Christian education does not traffic in words. 

It is concerned with the communication of a faith about the nature 

of the universe in which we live and the character of all human 
relationships of which we are a part, and it defines the outcome 

of learning as a way of behavior which acknowledges the lordship 

of Jesus Christ over all of life. For learning theory this requires 
‘wholeness of many kinds - the involvement of the whole person of 
the learner even when only a portion of his skills may be required; 
the involvement of the whole of life even when only a single experience 
is being explored? the involvement of the whole plan of God for 
human history even when only a particular relationship is under 
examination, Learning theory for ecumenical education must be 
shaped by the radical monotheism of the biblical faith, which deals 
always with the dimension of God's action and man's response, 


SB. A learning theory in ecumenical Christian education 
must take account of the role of the church in the communication 
of the faith. Because of the continual and necessary inter -relation- 
ship between the church and the Word it is impossible to consider 
learning theory with regard to the Word without considering the 
peculiar function of the community which has been brought into 
existence by the Word and which is now entrusted with the pro- 
clamation of the Word by life and by words. 


Nurture in the Christian faith takes place only within 
the community of faith. The distinctive element in Christian 
education, that is, commitment to Jesus Christ, occurs only in 
the midst of those who are themselves committed, Whereas facts 
about can be drilled into another's head by one who is not consciously 

affected by the facts, ‘faith in or commitment to is somehow caught 
by association with a person who is himself committed. Thus 
Christian educators have identified non-verbal or relational 
learning as the most fundamental kind of learning that takes place, 
beginning early in life before the use of words is possible to a 
child and continuing long after the learner has left the classroom. 
Closely akin to this is what may be called situational learning, in 
which the learner acquires his most significant learning through 
the way in which other members of the community of faith meet 
the daily situations of life as they arise, It becomes apparent as 
one observes the church in the communication of its faith that 
only when words become deeds can the Word who became Deed be 
made real to another and that when we speak of learning in the 
Christian fellowship we mean by learning’an awareness of and 
commitment to this living reality. The community that has itself 
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know the grace of God and dealt realistically with its own sin is 
able to extend grace to another in such a way that he can respond! 
to it. 


A simpler way of saying this is that one can know 
love only by being loved. One can know forgiveness only when 
both judgement and grace have become realities in one's own 
experience, Christian education deals with the basic realities in 
life. Only when these realities are present in the teaching 
community can they be communicated to the learner, For learniny 
theory this requires the realisation of the role of the church as th 
nurturing community, which knowing itself to be both judged and 
redeemed’by God in Jesus Christ, must offer itself as the contextt 
of nurture, The depth of learning which the church is concerned 
to bring about apparently cannot occur outside the community of 
grace, which serves to set the learner free to face himself as he 
is and to open himself to the transforming power of God, 


GC, A learning theory in Christian education must take 
account of man's distinctive role in God's plan for the world, 
seeing the goal of education in terms of mission to the world in 
the name of Jesus Christ. That is to say, a learning theory for 
ecumenical education must take into account the ecumenical 
character of the church, 


Not only must the community of faith serve as the 
agent of nurture, making real in its own life the faith it extends, 
it also must draw the learner into the community and thus into 
the heritage and destiny of the community. 


Christian education is social in the largest sense of 
the word, It is not directed toward the maturity of the individual 
or the perfection of his powers, although it will surely bring abouy 
movement toward maturity and perfection. Sanctification is a 
word of real significance in Christian education, even though it iss 
not the goal of Christian education. The Christian education of a 
person can never be directed toward that person's own fulfillmentt 
for his fulfillment occurs only when, having known the love of 
Jesus Christ, he is enabled to turn from seeking his own good to 
seeking the good of the neighbor. Christian education is not direct? 
toward the individual's adjustment to the world. The learning whi« 
the church is concerned with is not adjustment but revolution. It 
seeks to interpret the meaning of life as life in mission, life as 
the follower of the Servant-King. 


Thus a learning theory must take account of the 
community's own sense of mission, its orientation to God's work 
in the history of the community and to God's call to witness. This; 
facing toward the past and toward the future is of significance not 
only as the content of the church's teaching but also as its mannerr 
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of teaching. The individual learns of mission as he hears of the 
community in mission, but also and primarily as he is able to 
identify himself with the community in mission. Thus learning 
theory must include the movement of the church into the world, 
the church's inclusion of the learner in its own corporate life with 
God, in order that he may move out in company with the church 
into all the world. 


Ill, An Illustration of Learning Theory: The Four-Fold Learning 
Process 


By way of illustrating what one newly developed 
curriculum of Christian education has worked out, a few words may 
be said of what is referred to as "'the four-fold learning process", 
This process is written deeply into the Covenant life Curriculum, 

a curriculum of six Protestant denominations in the broad reformed 
tradition. 


The task of Christian education - The task of the church 
in its educational work is to provide a context and means through 
which God may meet man and lead him into a life of fellowship with 
God. The redemption of man is God's task and not man's. The 
church's one task is to bear witness to God's continued self-dis- 
closure in Jesus Christ and to serve as instrument for God's con- 
tinued revelation of himself to men. What happens to man through 
his encounter with God, which is made possible through the church's 
witness, is in God's hands and not in man's. 


When we look at the educational work of the church in 
this way, it becomes apparent that we cannot think of the teaching - 
learning procéss simply in terms of the transmission of information. 
The content of the curriculum cannot be described merely as biblical 
literature or church history, but must rather be recognised as the 
living, active word of God as it was made known in Jesus Christ 
and is now made known to us in the literature of the Bible and in 
the life of the church. Thus the process of assimilating this content 
will have to be a process that encourages the whole response of 
the whole person. 


The story of God establishing covenant with Abraham 
and then with the Hebrew nation itself, and finally of establishing 
the new covenant with the Twelve is an announcement that God would 
establish covenant with every man, and an invitation to every man 
to enter into life under the Lordship of Christ. The very participation 
with other Christian people in the study of this covenant fact and 
in the worship of the God of the covenant involves on in the covenant 
in such a way that one comes to know covenant through participation 
in it, as indeed it must be known. 
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Likewise, the nature of the church as the covenant 
community of the people of God requires the church continually to? 
examine the situation in which it finds itself and in which its respca 
to God must be made; it also requires commitment to life in comm 
with God and man. This in turn means that when the church invites 
persons into its own life, it is offering an opportunity to participatt 
with the church in such exploration and such commitment. 


The content of the curriculum of Christian education ii 
therefore offered through the Bible and the life of the church in a 
four-fold process of learning which involves hearing or listening, 
participation or voluntary involvement, exploration or analysis, 
accepting responsibility or undertaking. The process may begin 
with any one of the four elements but must include all the others. 


The function of the process in the curriculum is m ade: 
clearer in the following description of each aspect of the process@ 


1. Hearing or Listening - The learning process begins wii 
a word that comes from without, demanding to be heard; a given 
body of truth, which confronts man and to which man must give 
attention. The Church's message is not something the church itse 
has created. It is a word from God which the church dare not ig nec 
and may not keep silent about. The learner must open his heart tec 
this word in order that the Holy Spirit may speak to him, for onlyy 
as one hears with his whole being can the words bear for him thes 
word of God. The word "hearing" is crucial for Christian educatii 
because it implies a word which when heard is dynamic and life- 
changing. It suggests that one is taken hold of by something outsi« 
one's self, rather than that one merely learns about something whl 
may or may not make a difference in one's life. The word "listen 
is also crucial for the learning process, because it implies a willl 
ness to hear, a voluntary activity in response to that which comes: 
a deliberate sensitiveness to the message that is contained in the: 
words that fall on the ear or in the event which occurs. 


ae Participation or Voluntary Involvement - Participatioo 
calls for an entering into or an identification with the story of 


God's redemption of mankind. It is an act of standing beside the 
persons in the Bible story as God speaks to them, identifying witt 
them as they listen to God's word and struggle with the issues of. 
life and death that follow. It means claiming the gift of God for opi 
self and appropriating the history and heritage of Israel and of thi 
early church as one's own. 3 


Participation forbids the teacher or the learner to 
remain a spectator of God's work of redemption, requiring compp 
involvement with those to whom God comes, whether they be mer 
of the historic community of the Old Testament or of the local coo 
ation in which the teaching and learning are taking place. Particii 
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requires that the teacher and learner recognise themselves as 
standing together within the Christian tradition, seeking to under- 
stand it by identification with it. This does not make for any less 
precision in teaching or learning, but it makes it impossible for 

‘the church to regard either teaching or learning as more transmission 
of factual data. One who teaches or learns by participation finds 
himself involved in the total Christian enterprise, including the 

whole biblical story and the life and worship of the local congregation 
of which he is a part. 


3. Exploration or Analysis - Exploration means applying 
one's mind critically to the Christian faith and to his own religious 
experience, thus helping one to grow in his own faith. It suggests 
the necessity to seek the demands of the Christian faith in all 
possible ways - analyzing the nature of the Bible and its manner 

of speaking, making full use of the principles of biblical inter- 
pretation in seeking its message, examining the nature and mission 
of the church and its relation to contemporary society, taking 
account of the possibilities and limitations of church programs and 
structures, making a critical appraisal of the situation in the world 
in which the church is placed. This aspect of teaching and learning 
requires that the one who wishes to teach or learn must enter into 
his task with his whole mind, consciously and deliberately exploring 
the meaning and significance of what he is about. 


4, Accepting Responsibility or Undertaking - The fourth aspect 
of the learning process is accepting responsibility, both individually 


and corporately, or undertaking to carry out one's response to God 
in office, classroom factory, wherever the Christian is found. 
Accepting responsibility means simply the necessity to commit one's 
self to the application of the gospel to the world in which one lives. 

It makes plain the fact that the study program of the church must 
grow out of and lead into the church's total life of worship and work, 
and that study which is not related to the church's mission in the 
world is likely to be hollow mockery. 


This teaching-learning process is not a clearly defined 
sequence that always takes place in the same way. These are not 
steps that occur always in a regular order or follow one another 
immediately. At times the four aspects of the process occur 
simultaneously. At other times there is considerable time lapse 
before a person moves from one to another of these phases of the 
process. It may be that accepting responsibility or undertaking, 
frequently does not occur within the church's walls at all, but the 
insights gained through exploration come to fruition only when one 
has returned to his home or his office where the common life of 
‘Man occurs with sharpest demand. 


It is important to note what this implies for the 
educational work of the church. It implies that education is a 
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continuous process, going on all the time. It implies that curricull) 
cannot be interpreted to mean only the material offered by the chu: 
for study. It implies that the church teaches when it conducts its 
business in congregational meeting or in committee, when it organ 
itself to perform its mission, when it gathers together for confesss 
of sin and for adoration of its Saviour. 


It is important to note what this four-fold process does: 
not commit us to; it does not commit us to any one very specific aa 
limitéd learning theory that is likely to get out-of-date. It preventt 
our adopting some learning theory developed out of the naturalisti« 
experimental approach to education and trying to apply it to the wy 
of the church. Rather this process, though not precise in its educé: 
tional methodology, is descriptive enough to provide a basis for 
planning a curriculum and at the same time to give teachers enougg 
freedom to develop their own way of working in particular situatioo 


(Adapted from The Teaching-Learning Process to be Used in Educc 
tional Work of the Church - Foundation Paper V, Copyright Boarcd 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church in the United States,, 


1961). 
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2. The Prospects for an Ecumenically Conceived, 
Socially Aware Curriculum 


Helen Archibald 


I. MISSION AND UNITY - AND THE MISSED OPPORTUNITY 


An opportunity for an ecumenically conceived, socially aware 
curriculum has been lost by the American Protestant denominations 

in the past decade. The opportunity arose with the challenge presented 
to the churches by the changing urban scene in America. Its loss was 
less the consequence of the social, class and caste identifications 

of the Protestant denominations. 


Following World War II there was a significant movement of middle 
class families out of the cities and into the suburbs. At the same 
time Negroes and Spanish Americans, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans 
migrated into the city. The last two national census figures indicate 
a drop in white population and a rise in non-white population for the 
fourteen largest cities in the United States. The movement was often 
summed up by saying, ''The WASPS * have left the eaty'. 


The forces of the population shift were first felt in the inner city - 

the old, decaying centres of the cities - where the new migrants put 

a strain on the housing built for the European migrants of the pre-1914 
* White Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
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period. Nearly every city began slum clearance and urban renewv: 
programs to halt the physical deterioration of its central areas. 
Public housing created a new environment and unexpected pressui 
on the urban poor (1). Low educational achievement, income and. 
employment rates characterized these residents of the inner citar 
Their ability tomeet the pressures of their environment was furthy 
weakened by their typically fragile or broken family relations hipss 

a 
The population shift was soon reflected in the churches serving 
the city. Congregations from the main-line Protestant denominatt 
moved out of the cities, often selling their properties to Negro 
Missionary Baptist churches or to Spanish Pentecostal churches.. 
Once self-supporting Presbyterian or Methodist churches becam«§ 
dependent on the home mission boards of their denominations forr 
support as their congregations and incomes dwindled. 


Ministers serving the churches that stayed in the inner city began 
to see their problems in a common way. Ministers in the Method 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches often had more in common 
with one another than they had with their denominational brethrern 
who did not know the social situation in the inner city and the wayy 
that situation had shaped their ministry. By 1950 this common 
approach was reflected in the fact that eight denominations were 
cooperating in the financing of the East Harlem Protestant Parisi 
in New York City whose staff included ministers from five denonm 
ational backgrounds. 


It became increasingly clear that what was required of the Protex 
denominations in this social setting of the changing city was a wiil 
ness to the Gospel without denominational bias, a witness that w« 
be as free as possible from social-class and racial bias, and a w 
ness that was open to the leading of the Spirit in whatever directii 
its summons might come. Expectation of social and human changg 
in the city - but above all expectation that the Protestant church 

would bear witness to its unity in the new mission situation - wats 
rooted firmly in the faith of the transforming power of the Gospes 


The inner city ministry by its concerns, social awareness and 

risking of the Gospel to people outside the denominational structu 
and their dominant middle class setting did have an effect upon tl! 
major denominations. However, that effect lay counter to what wa 
anticipated. Over-extended by the tremendous growth of the postt 
war years, denominations too quickly seized upon the needs of tI! 
city as a means to challenge their often socially complacent and 
theologically illiterate membership. Each denomination publicize 
its own programs in the inner city. An Episcopalian might know’ 
St. Edward the Martyr Church in East Harlem, a Presbyterian « 
Ascension Presbyterian Church, a Baptist of Chambers Memorii 
Church, but nowhere could he learn the story of all these churchh 
which labor within a mile of each other. Even in the urban jungle 
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of twentieth century America, denominational isolation split | 
patterns of ecumenicity that common mission might have nurtured, 


The mission opportunity of the inner city resulted less in renewal 


of the church than in promotion of the denomination and its isolated 
efforts at witness. This lost ecumenical opportunity can be seen 


clearly in the concerns for religious education materials relevant 
tothe inner city and the ways that concern has been met by the 
denominations. 


Ul. CRITIQUE OF DENOMINATIONAL MATERIALS 


In the United States each major denomination publishes its own 
“religious education materials. The smaller denominations cooperate 
in the publication of materials they could not otherwise afford. While 
there are significant differences among the denominational curricula, 
it is also true that the denominations learn from - and borrow writers 
‘and editors from - one another, The Presbyterian Faith and Life | 
curriculum emphasizes the biblical tradition; the Episcopal materials 
emphasize the church and the sacraments; the United Church materials 
emphasize Christian fellowship and community. Each denomination 
sees as a key to organizing its teaching task that which has been most 
distinctive in its own heritage. When judged by contemporary theo- 
logical, educational and aesthetic criteria all three curricula pub- 
lished by these denominations must be rated very high. But each has 
found difficulty in being accepted by the churches of its respective 
denomination which are ministering to the people of the inner city. 
Why? The reasons for this can be grouped at three levels. 


1. Criticism at the first level deals with the lack of graphic 
illustrations in the religious education materials that would 
indicate that the people in the church come from all social 
and racial groups. The pictures in religious -education 
materials all showed happy, smiling people living in their 
own home, going to their attractive steepledchurch surrounded 
by a large lawn. Every one lived in a family with a handsome 
and carefree-looking mother and father who had time to sit 
before a blazing fire and read Bible stories to their children. 
Negroes were represented only in pictures which showed 
Jesus with all the children of the world and, even then, they 
would not be American Negroes, but Negroes dressed in 
the native costumes of Africa. In American Protestant 
churches there were apparently no poor and no members of. 
non-white groups. This criticism was so forcefully presented 
that noticeable correction has taken place in all materials 
published in the last five years. It does not detract from the 
boldness and creativity which some denominations exhibited 
in completely revising all their graphic illustrations to say 
that this was the easiest of all criticisms to meet at the 
individual denominational level. 
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Criticism at the second level deals with the lack of 
illustrations in the text of the religious education materialss 
that would be relevant to the varied social, economic and 
racial settings in which a teacher might be using the mater? 
Statistically each denomination could correctly say it was 
serving the largest percentage of its churches by aiming ites 
materials at the needs and social setting of middle class 
Americans. Although in each denomination the socially dis-- 
advantaged urban dweller (2) represents a small percentage 
the practice of all denominations in ignoring his special nee 
in religious education materials creates a bias in favor of 
the middle class Protestant's educational needs that is pro-- 
nounced, Only denominational isolation prevents the force «« 
this criticism stinging the denominations to corrective actii 
for each denomination feels responsible only for the small 
minority of churches in its own fellowship which face the ne 
social situation and feels justified in delaying any response: 
to their particular needs until their n nber is larger. The: 
opportunity to utilize the technical competence which the 
religious education movement has amassed in the last fortyy 
years to develop a truly ecumenical Protestant curriculum) 
has not even been understood as being present in the situata 
During the past ten years of deepening social change in Am. 
this opportunity has been evaded. No denomination even if 11 
moved to take up the challenge could meet this need acting 
independently. The production of materials which could adee 
quately meet this need for a broader social setting for the 
teaching of Christian faith could only be done cooperativelyy 
since there is at the present time only a limited number off 
persons in each denomination capable of conceptualizing 
what this would mean. 


. Criticism at the third level deals with the evidence of a 


moral and religious perspective in the religious education 
materials which is relevant only to those who possess socii 
power or to those who belong to a group responsible for 
social injustice toward the powerless. Perhaps this can be: 
seen most clearly in the way nearly all current religious 
educational materials deal with the matter of true reconcil’ 
between Negroes and whites. The teaching material is oriee 
to the white person who is prejudiced against the Negro or’ 
needs information in order to empathize with the experience 
and attitudes of the Negro. While the Protestant denominatt 
are becoming bolder about what Christian brotherhood woui 
require of the white: - the giving up of racial prejudice ande 
racial isolation; it is unable to give a similar prescription! 
the Negro because in a certain sense he is 'not there" as a 
person to be spoken to or listened to. Only the Negro deno» 
minations could give some insight and help here, but the 
gulf that separates these denominations from the white Pre 


testant denominations is vast. Christian teaching on racial 
brotherhood is weakened in the religious education materials 
because that teaching does not come out of the experience of 
obedient wrestling with the problem which both Negro and 
white Christians have engaged in over the years. The re- 
quirement of brotherhood in recognizable racial terms is 
now being pressed upon the white Christian by his church as 
an inescapable part of his response to the Gospel in this day, 
but the white Christian is still ignorant of the role that 
Gospel has played in preparing the Negro Christian for an 
acceptance of interracial brotherhood. The understanding 

of how the whole family of God has borne with this problem 
is lost because of denominational isolation. 


This isolation - based in present day America more upon 
social class differences than theological differences - 

creates myriads of problems for the Christian teacher and 
learner. For instance, many Christians only know the style 

of giving or helping; they are ignorant of the Christian's need 
to know also the style of receiving and being helped. The gifts 
of God have become almost exclusively the good things of this 
life and this time in America: family, home, education, job, 
security. The gifts of God that flow from a response to the 
Gospel are so little understood that again and again the middle 
class Christian can be surprised that the people in an inner 
city church can be joyful and indeed can be interested in the 
church when it brings them nothing. Only the denominations 
serving the lower class groups in America are still character- 
ized by a charisma and a seeking after the ecstatic styles of 
the early church. Christian lifestyles in the mainline denomin- 
ations have become routinized and conventionalized to the point 
where they merge indistinguishably into the style of ''the 
American way of life!'. In combination only can the two give 

an authentic invitation to Christian living. (Philippians 
4:11-13). 


These criticisms levelled against the religious education materials 

of the denominations, coupled with the re-examination of denominational 
structures and practices which the ecumenical concern has fostered, 
have made all of us who seek te serve the one church of Jesus Christ 
through the denominations oscillate in our mood between pessimism 

and a qualified hope. There is evidence that the opportunity lost in 

the years since the end of World War Il may be grasped in the decade 
that is ahead. 
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Ill. POSSIBILITIES FOR CHANGE 


The critique of religious education materials outlined above hass 
set in motion within the religious education establishment of eacc 
denomination a cycle that, beginning with defensiveness, is no wv 
nearing the state of recommendations and will, perhaps by the © 
time:the decade is out, be ready for corrective and creative | 
action. The early defensiveness on the part of the religious 
education establishment was due in part to the narrowness with 
which the inner city ministers and teachers viewed the problem). 
But as the pace of urban change quickened in American life, the 
larger perspective outlined in 2 and 3 above become more com- 
prehensible and relevant to all involved in the problem. 


Each denomination has in recent years sponsored conferences o@ 
consultations on the needs of inner city churches for religious 
education materials. The Episcopal Church sponsored sucha 
consultation in May, 1963. The agenda of the consultation callecd 
for the assessment of the church's educational situation in the 
light of: 


1. findings from governmental and private agencies con- 

ducting research in inner city curriculum for the public 

schools; 

findings from other denominations; 

3. existing curricula that has been found effective; 

4. sociological and psychological factors at work in the 
inner city environments; 

5. the possibility of ecumenical participation in curriculum | 
development. 
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Acting on recommendations that grew out of many conferences co 
inner city curriculum needs, the United Presbyterian Church 

established in January, 1964, the City Church Project in Chicagg 
The Project was broadly conceived to respond to the new insightt 
that urban change was requiring radical re-thinking of the sociaa 
setting in which the church would carry out its work in the city.. 
But tragically this Project so vital to every Protestant denomina: 
in America was sponsored and is being executed in what can onll 
be described as denominational isolation. There is no way built: 
into the Project to share learning with other denominations. Butt 
to date no denomination has done a more thorough study of its 

religious education materials and their socially parochial settiny 


It is clear that this whole problem exists for the American Prott 
denominations because they have so completely identified thems: 
with the middle class value and morality system of the nation ass 
whole. Religious education consciously built upon theological anm 
biblical faith - as well as general education in the United States 

consciously built upon scientific (ire , verifiable) understanding 
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of learning theory - have both been revealed as serving only one 

ass or style of people. General education in America has seemingly 
suddenly discovered the culturally disadvantaged child in its midst 
and is undergoing a radical re-examination of its assumptions and 
yalues. Studies coming out of the general education field are bound 

0 affect the methodology and organization Of the curricula’ ci. tie 
Protestant denominations in the future even as religious education 

1as been dependent upon the developments in general education in 

che past. Increasingly there has come from the general field of 
educational research and theory a consensus about the learning style 
of the disadvantaged (4). That consensus is now exerting an influence 
apon the development of educational curricula in the public schools, © 
especially in the fourteen largest cities of America. 


Urban ministers and teachers have not been content to let the 
religious educational needs of their children and youth (and adults) 
wait upon the response of their denominational boards of Christian 
education. They have experientially grasped the concept that the 
power to teach lies in the witness of the church and not in the formal 
teaching act. This has led in turn to a basic questioning of the vali- 
dity of Christian education - can one be educated to be a Christian? - 
and the adoption more and more frequently of such terms as "church 
education" and "traditioning". Churches which have been caught up 
in the challenge of the urban mission have been forced to return to 
their own deepest sources of power. Corporate worship and the 
sacraments, witness and service of the whole people of God have 
become progressively more important while their assessment of 

the contribution of the religious education establishment becomes 
less and less. | 


Further, the critique of religious education materials participated 
in by urban ministers and teachers resulted in a loss of deference 
and awe of the religious education expert. This sometimes was so 
extreme that anything emanating from a board of Christian education 
was suspect while anything developed at a local church level was 
immediately seized upon as relevant. More and more, singly and 

in. cooperation with other churches in a like urban setting (often 
across denominational lines), ministers and teachers experimented 
with writing their own religious education materials. Materials 
developed in a local church setting in one city found their way into 
the hands of a minister serving in another city. Outside of the 
denominational structure there existed what might be called a 

"black market"! in which relevant - or seemingly relevant - materials 
for the inner city were exchanged. 


‘IV. THE "GOOD NEWS" CURRICULUM 


Responding to the immediate needs of the churches it was supporting 

in the field, a non-denominational agency, the Chicago City Missionary 
‘Society (with strong historic ties to the Congregational churches - now 
the United Church of Christ) began in 1961 its own curriculum develop- 
Ment project. 
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The project was loosely structured and free to take seriously what 
had been said about the social, class, caste bias of denominationaa 
materials and to build a curriculum designed in accordance with 
recommendations that grew out of a 1960 interdenominational con-- 
sultation on religious education materials sponsored by the Natiom 
Council of Churches. 


The curriculum developed, THE GOOD NEWS, was designed to 
provide units of study from four to twelve weeks for children eightt 
through twelve years of age. The materials are teacher centered. 
They are organized to meet the needs of the teacher who will be 
using them. This approach implies nothing more or less than 
beginning where the teacher is in his understanding of the teachingg 
task. The overwhelming number of lay teachers in the inner city Be 
would define their task as teaching the Bible or locate their diffi- ) 
culty in teaching to their own or their pupil's ignorance of the Bibl 
Most inner city pastors have found the greatest resource for theige 
ministry - and their sharpest tool in instruction - in the Bible. Fao 
different reasons, perhaps but with impressive unanimity pastors | 
and lay teachers in the inner city agree on the need to teach the 
Bible (5). Therefore, the decision was made to develop a course o 
the Bible which would help the inner city teacher learn what he 
needed to know in order to free the Bible message so its relevancee 
to his own life and the life of those whom he was going to teach 
might be revealed. 


The writing of this basic Bible course has been guided by certain 
basic assumptions. 


1, The curriculum assumes that the children in the church school 
' are not children of the families of the church. It does not assun~ 


that the child's family is an active partner in the Christian nurtt 
of the child. 


é. The curriculum assumes that the local church through preaching 
worship and social action is proclaiming the word of God. The 
curriculum assumes that there is a community in the church 
that lives by the Word and that therefore the reality of the good 
news can be seen in what that community does. 


3. The curriculum assumes that the family life of each child is 
unique. The teacher is encouraged to find out the specifics of 
each child's family life and to come to know the child in his | 
uniqueness. It is misleading for curriculum writers to assume 
an ideal home situation - not because that as sumption is not 
relevant to the people of the inner city - but because that 
assumption is not relevant to anyone. 


4. The curriculum assumes that in an alive inner city Christian 
community new meanings and patterns for faithful living are. 
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- being discovered daily. It assumes that such communities do 
not need formulas for such patterns, but help in having their 
adults and children find the inspiration in the Gospel for such 
new forms. 


During the first year we asked each teacher using THE GOOD NEWS 
to report on the value of the material. In discussing with others tie 
evaluation procedures we used in this project, we realized we 
might be looking for one thing and receiving another. Our purpose 
in requiring the teacher evaluations was to discover if we could 
learn what the predictive validity of the curriculum is in inner city 
churches. In asking, "how well did it work in your situation?!" we 
were really seeking the answer to the question, "how well will it 
work in all inner city situations ?!'' But it is clear now that the 
procedures we used and the data we have received do not allow us 
to give any answer to the last question. We cannot predict at all 
the usefulness of the curriculum in other situations. 


On the other hand it is overwhelmingly clear that for the churches 
using it, the curriculum has been a valuable tool in their ministry. 
Where minister and lay teachers have made it the basis for study 
together the enthusiasm for the curriculum has been consistently 
high. All churches responded favorably to the curriculum, but itis 
interesting to note that those churches responding most moderately 
are also those churches in which the educational program is separate 
from the main life of the church and in which the minister takes no 
part in the educational program. 


vy. ECUMENICAL PROSPECTS 


As a small beginning toward the completion of the work that needs 

to be done in devising an ecumenical, socially aware curriculum the 
experience of the Chicago City Missionary Society with THE GOOD 
NEWS curriculum can give positive encouragement to all those 
working within the denominational framework that such.a curriculum 
is possible. If, with limited resources, the Chicago City Missionary 
Society, in THE GOOD NEWS materials, could meet even part of 
the tremendous need of the socially changing urban scenes. the 
prospects are high indeed for an effective curriculum if allthe 
resources of the denominations could be utilized. The wide use and 
distribution of the material outside the city of Chicago, and its 
acceptance by churches from nearly all the major American 
denominations (7) underscores the premise that the obstacles in 

the contemporary American church setting to an ecumenical 
curriculum are not so much theological as they are social and 
muitural. 


For nearly twenty years the special need of the urban. church 
has challenged the American Protestant denominations to work to- 
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gether to develop a curriculum that would be socially relevant amp 
ecumenically responsible. The opportunity has been missed - am 
may be lost irretrievably if one of the major denominations acts 

independently to develop an inner city curriculum, for this wouldi 
solidify the trend toward isolated denominational action. , 


For the opportunity which is before the denominations is one 
that brings its own special promise and judgment. The promise ii 
that, confronted with the urgent human needs in the new mission 
setting, the church will break out of denominational isolation in 
response to the new task laid upon it. The judgment is that the 
opportunity may come and go and the denominations never know 
the time ot theif visitation": 
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NOTES 


‘1, In the United States today families with an income of g 3, 000 
are considered at the poverty level. Thedefinition of poverty 
as measured in terms of annual income for a year of a family's 
life is in many ways ambiguous since $2,000 or $ 3,000 a year 
for an American family may mean deprivation of a very real 
sort, while in another part of the world that income would be 
prestigious. The per capita income in Tanganyika is $55 a year. 
Yet poverty there may be less destructive of human values than 
poverty inthe United States because a person getting $55 a year 
in Tanganyika still has a sense of belonging to his society. But 
the people of America who live in poverty, who are the denied 
and deprived, are not only robbed economically and materially, 
they are robbed socially and culturally and spiritually. They 
are shut out from American society, : 


2. Currently many phrases are being used to describe this group: 

culturally deprived, educationally deprived, underprivileged, 
disadvantages, lower class, lower status, lower socio-economic 
group, etc. In 1950 one out of every ten children in the fourteen 
largest cities of the United States was culturally deprived according 
to the current interpretation. By 1960 this had risen to one out of 
three; by 1970 it is estimated to go as high as one out of every | 
two. This becomes more critical when it is recognized that at 
present almost one-sixth of the population of the United States 
resides in these cities. 


3, Excerpted from a study document presented tothe staff of the | 
Board of Christian Education, United Presbyterian, U.S. Ava oe 
the needs of the inner city. This section outlines the social 
assumptions embedded in the current Christian education 
materials. 


A, Assumption regarding the family: 


Our Presbyterian curriculum assumes that the conventional 
family pattern of father, mother, and children prevails, and 
that certain accompanying values associated with the family are 
honored. In contrast, the innercity family does not enjoy this 
integrity; it is often single-parent or a family without legal 
basis. The very title of our curriculum, 'la program for church 
and home", implies that the family will in some way be a key 
factor in the Christian educational process. The city family does 
not successfully perform this function. 


B. Assumption regarding educational aspirations: 


According to Board of Christian Education studies, 93 % of Pres- 
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byterians are high school graduates, and Presbyterians generr 
aspire to college education. In many inner-city neighborhoods; 
less than half have any experience of high school, and virtual 
none have college aspirations or possibilities. ; 


C. Assumption on parental participation in church life: 


Parents participate in and/or hold positive attitudes toward thy 
church. In the inner-city the church is usually regarded with 
apathy, hostility or suspicion; therefore the child participates: 
without parental encouragement. 


D.. Assumption regarding literacy: 


Our materials assume a literacy level corresponding to the 
usual age level norms and assume a certain degree of pleasur* 
and satisfaction to be found in reading by adults and older youtt 
Reading of anything is simply not a normal pursuit in the inneir 
city and Presbyterian materials grossly overestimate reading: 
ability of both adults and children. 


E. Assumption regarding attitudes toward organization and 
group experience: 


The Presbyterian man accepts the discipline of organization au 
schedule, The inner-city man is not inclined to comply to thess 
demands and hence is not able to participate effectively ina 

group activity upon which so much Presbyterian material is bea 


F, Assumption about living conditions: 


Living conditions depicted in Presbyterian material are identiif 
with the American middle class. Illustrations in the materialss 
an outstanding demonstration of this. In the inner-city living 
conditions are often sub-standard in terms of crowding, privan 
and repair of the dwelling unit. 


G. Assumption of parental vocation: 


Presbyterian vocations are characteristically professional, 
managerial, or supervisory. The inner-city men are semi- 
skilled or unskilled operatives and service personnel. 


H. Assumption regarding continuity of church school experiena 
Re ett st cert bianca — arma wna OU deaaciats stn noe er maaad PEI 


Presbyterians in our educational programs are generally assui 
to have had a previous Protestant Christian education to prepai 
them for the present level of instruction. In the inner-city youl 
and adults are commonly lacking in the most elementary knowl! 
of thevChristian faith: 
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I. Assumption regarding moral standards: 


Conventional puritanical standards are still generally assumed 
pad. respected by Presbyterian materials. The inner-city man 
may neither know these standards nor have any inclination to 
respect them, nor does his community require that he do so. 


This listing of the basic assumptions is not an exhaustive one, 
but it does indicate the seriousness of the predicament in which an 
inner-city educator finds himself. He is expected to adapt and use 
materials based on invalid assumptions for his social setting. 


4. The following is a brief list of some of the major characteristics 
of the mental style of the low-income people: 


Physical and visual rather than aural. 

Content-centered rather than form-centered. 

Externally orientated rather than introspective. 

Problem -centered rather than abstract-centered. 

Inductive rather than deductive. 

Spatial rather than temporal. 

Slow, careful, patient, persevering (in areas of importance) 

rather then quick, clever, facile. 

8. Games and action vs. tests. 

9, Expressive vs. instrumental orientation. 

10. One-track thinking and unorthodox learning rather than 
"Nother directed" flexibility. 

11. Words in relation to action rather than word-bound 

(inventive word power and "hip" language). 


NJaO PWN 


5. The influence of Dr. Marcus Barth was enormous in giving a 
full and rich theological explication of the power of the Bible 
story in religious education. The following is excerpted from 
Dr. Barth's article, ''The Cowboy in the Sunday School", which 
appeared in the January-February and March-April 1962 issues 
of Religious Education published by the Religious Education 
Association: 


A Sunday school editor or teacher should not pretend to be 

wiser than the writers of the Bible stories. If they believed 

that their stories are self-authenticating because God speaks for 
himself and because the human partners of the stories are near 
enough to those who listen to the story, then we may foster the 
same confidence. 


To prepare the telling of a Bible story and to tell it is not to 
make something of the story or to do something tricky or 
shrewd to it. It is rather to let the story speak for itself. The 
teacher need not identify Nebuchadnezzar with Stalin or Hitler, 
er Lazarus with the poor neighbor next door. The children make 
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much better, faster, and more valid identifications-- and theyy 
like to make them by free choice as a discovery which require¢ 
their wits. The so-called moral summary, the "purpose"! witk} 
which we desired to add our blessing or to run ina story's 
gist and usefulness, was actually nothing other than the murdee 
of the story. It was born out of distrust of the power of the 
story to apply itself to today's life, and its effect was a yawn,, 
a packing of bags, a satirical grin to fellow students. The 
fault was certainly not the story's. Neither was anything lackii 
in what God had done and man had experienced in the course oo 
the narrated events. But the Sunday school teacher had meant 
too well. And so he’had spoiled it all. 


So much about essence and power of the Biblical story. We 
recapitulate: it treats of the holy and humble God, and of the 
sinner who is forgiven. It consists of words that glorify the 
Word that becomes flesh. It is epic and not lyric, it takes the: 
listener on a journey and does not present a final view from ai 
pit or a summit. It creates wonder because it is so radical, aa 
amazement because its depths are so deep. It has power to 
speak for itself. Though like a seed it may show nothing 
remarkable in the beginning, its later effect is enormous. 


One of the most helpful evaluations was submitted by G. Daniee 
Little, Assistant Director, Department of the Urban Church, 

Board of National Missions, United Presbyterian Church in thh 
United State of America: ) 


My reaction to this curriculum is quite positive. I like its ) 
brevity, its simplicity of purpose and instructions, its emphas: 
on Biblical material, its organization, its combining of resoum 
its use of terminology and suggestions which relate to inner - 
city experiences, its clear and understandable Biblical back- © 
ground sections.. Iwas especially impressed with the notes op 
teaching on page 15 of Unit 2, in which it is clearly suggested! 
that the purpose of the lesson is to help the children come to 
an understanding of the Old Testament without slavish insist- 
ence that everything be related to the experiences of a class. 


The classroom methods and format depend pretty largely on 
the studious disciplines (reading, writing, filling-in blank 
spaces, <tc.) and so it seems to me that in situations where 
classes are not small enough, or where children are very fidgg 
and restless and undisciplined, or where there is not the strua 
of released time week-day religious education (for which this 
curriculum is designed) there is a good deal more needed by 
way of recreational and craft suggestions. These might be put? 
together as resources in separate sections (as are the worshif} 
resources in this volume) rather than a separate suggestion © 
attached to each separate lesson. 


a 


I thought that the best unit of all, from the point of view of 

allowing the children to express themselves in crafts, drama, 
worship, etc., was the third unit on Advent. The use of the 
symbols, and the activities suggested in connection with their 

use, are very helpful and suggestive. The suggestions of ritualistic 
activities are helpful and such might be suggested for the other 
units of instruction. 


The material and class methods depend so heavily on cerebration 
that it is conceivable that the class which breaks down at this 

point (particularly when it does so repeatedly) will be left without _ 
recourse to more active and perhaps less direct methods of teach- 
ie: ut then, of course, there are better controls in the 

released time program than there are in most free time church 
school programs. 


What I'm suggesting primarily is additions and variations on what 
is given here, rather than a change in this curriculum, which I 
found very helpful and suggestive. It is a good start and can be 
developed and built upon. I say a good job has been done thus far. 


_ A list of denominational churches using THE GOOD NEWS published 
by the Chicago City Missionary Society: 


Number of ‘Number of 


DENOMINATIONS Churches Cities 
American Baptist 32 teh 
Disciples of Christ 5 a 
Lutheran Church on Aeon ae 10 
Mennonite Church | 2 | is 
Methodist Episcopal Bu 10 
National Baptist 5 2 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

in the United States 14 1 
Reformed Church in America 4. 3 
United Church of Christ i 31 10 
United Presbyterian, U.S.A. 41 13 

Toval 187 
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The above figures represent the number of churches in each 
denomination outside of Chicago which are using THE GOOD NEW 
curriculum in teaching situations through the week or on Sunday... 
In addition, forty-five churches from various denominations in 
metropolitan Chicago are currently using the materials in week-cé 
religious educational programs. THE GOOD NEWS is also being © 
used by the Boston Council of Weekday Religious Education in itss 
teaching program. Fifteen other interdenominational or non- 
denominational church bodies use the material in Cleveland, Loss 
Angeles, and New York City. 
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D. A CASE STUDY 


Enquiry in Some Textbooks of Catechetical 
Education in Use in France 


Sociology Team of the Taizeé Community 


. Having taken the first steps, the ecumenical movement 
now finds itself before an obstacle from which it will be hard, and 
Met necessary, to free itself. It has to do with the revision of 
Catechisms in an ecumenical perspective. 


In this respect ''Faith and Order" (Conference at 


Montreal in July 1963), in an appendix to the section on "Tradition 
end Traditions" declares: 
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'Catechetical instruction or religious education is obviously 
one important way in which the traditionary process works, ~ 
for the instruction of the young is a continual effort at indiges 
sation in each new generation. There are many questions whi 
the churches ought to address to themselves about the effectii 
ness and fidelity of their catechisms and other teaching mate 
as instruments of the traditionary process. We confine ourse¢ 
however to one main question: How far do the teaching materr 
which are used in our churches reflect their ecumenical com 
ments and intentions? Negatively stated the question would b» 
How far do these teaching materials reflect prejudices and 
misunderstandings which we ought to have outgrown, and perr 
haps thought that we had outgrown? 


'Before this question can be adequately answered, a detailed! 

analysis of what actually happens in our churches must be mx 

This is a modest proposal, but it seems to have these advantt 

it could lead quickly to practical decision and action; it could 

involve people who do not normally share actively in the life 

the ecumenical movement; and it could directly affect many 
members of the churches’. 


We decided to undertake a task of this kind here at 
Taizé: to compare several textbooks at present in use from the pac 
of view of their content and of important omissions; to try to extrt 
from them the Christian ideal which they transmit more or less 
consciously, (e.g. in studying the virtues attributed to the great 11 
named in the catechisms or other books of religious teaching). 


In France there is a great diversity in catechetical 
education. That is why we have put a simple questionnaire to the 
pastors and to a certain number of priests to find out what text- 
books are being used at present in France and under what conditic 
We have addressed ourselves to every pastor on the job in France 
and to a small non-representative selection of Roman-catholic 
priests. 


Here is a brief resumé of the replies obtained: 


On the protestant side we sent out 1,100 questionnaires (for the 
questions asked, see titles of following paragraphs). In order to 
obtain the number of pastors who teach the catechism effectively,, 
the figures of those who have a particular ministry, of those who: 
are retired and of those who were away must be deducted. More-- 
over, 64 envelopes with addresses taken from the protestant yearr 
book were returned due to change of address of the person con- 
cerned. We had therefore a total 893 pastors teaching catechism) 
of whom 803 are pastors of the Fédération Protestante de France: 
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Pastors teaching 
Replies the catechism 


E.R.F.): Reformed Church of France 163 505 
E.R. A.L.): Reformec Church of 
Alsace-Lorraine 9 63 
mo. A.A, L.): Luth. Church of 
Alsace-Lorraine 40 hx3 
oe. i. F.): Luth. Church of France 29 62 
se | 8 03 


i.e. 31 % replied. 


n addition, out of 90 pastors of "dissenting" churches, 8 sent in a 
reply. 


On the Catholic side we sent the same questionnaire to 139 priests, 
chosen from among those who have already had direct contacts 

with our Community. We received 38 replies, of which 35 were 
usable. {2 understood differently the title of our Questionnaire 
"Enquiry on teaching in preparation for lst Communion", and one 
reply is a global study by the Direction de 1'Enseignement Religieux 
of the Diocese of Versailles). Some replies obtained orally helped 
us to understand better the written replies. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGION AND PARISH UNIT 


Prot: 87 replies from the ERF come from urban parishes, 14 out 
of 19 for the ERAL. The replies made by the pastors of the EELF 
concern mainly urban parishes, those of the pastors of ECAAL 
mainly rural parishes. Altogether, parishes with mixed environ- 
ment are predominant. But among the different milieux, the liberal 
professions are clearly better represented on the whole, and the 
Paral milieux in Alsace. ae 


Cath: Replies came from 26 different dioceses, and those from 
clergy in urban areas were predominant. They show a very wide 
@eriety of environment. 


DURATION OF TEACHING 


Prot: Inthe ERF, there is a synodal ruling which provides tor-a 
catechetical teaching for a minimum of 2 years, divided into one 
year of biblical education and one year of doctrinal education (the | 
catechisms in most regular use, Espaze and Pury, are constructed 
on this basis). The majority of the pastors keep to this ruling. Yer, 
in 37 replies, the duration is 3 years, and 12 replies make mention 


of particular methods, (e.g. weekend sessions which group 
children in a community, in retreats, or holiday damps, etc. ). 
We ought without doubt to have asked a specific question in this 
connection, seeing the interest of non-school forms of teaching. 
In most instances, lessons are held once a week. 


The Lutheran churches adopt methods of teaching more or less 
similar tO those jot the Rr: 
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Cath; A minimum of 3 years is prescribed by the diocesan author 
However, children mostly have 4 years of religious instruction:#m™ 
they also often attend a "'pre-catechism'"' class of initiation (for a : 
period of 1 or 2 years) in preparation for Communion. This "pre-- 
catechism!" class is often given by the children's mothers. Severag 
replies mentioned some optional years of 'perseverance’! or con-« 
tinued study after the Holy Communion, optional except in catholii 
schools. (if these facts are to be compared with those on protestaa 
teaching, Sunday Schools should also be taken into account). 


The frequency of lessons is 1, 2 or 3 a week. Often the first yearr 
only involve a weekly class, while the following years include 2 op: 
3 per week. 


AGE ALT THE BEGINNING OF TEACHING 


Prot: Here also there is a synodal resolution requiring catechetid 
teaching to be given from the age of 13 years. Exceptions to this 

directive are rare. In Alsace it is often begun at:12 years. Luthmm™ 
Churches apply here the same discipline as the ERF ; 


Cath; 6 or 7 years for the ''pre-catechism". 8 or sometimes 9 
years of age for the catechism proper. 


DO THE CHILDREN MAKE USE OF A TEXTBOOK? 
Prot; As a general rule, the children do use a textbook. 


For the ERF the number of children without a textbook (20 %) seer 
high, But among the pastors included in this percentage, certain c: 
them establish their courses in collaboration with colleagues, or 
follow propositions made by Pastors Delforge and Dalliére, and © 
give their pupils duplicated papers. 59 % of the pastors use the 
catechism of Espaze, 30 % that of Roland de Pury, Among those 
who use a textbook with the children, the remaining 11 % use 17 
different books in total, among them being Luther's Small Catechi 
(quoted twice) and the Heidelberg Catechism (mentioned once). Fos 
the ERAL, there is the same percentage of distribution. 


In the ECAAL, Luther's Small Catechism is compulsory in severa: 
different revised versions, notably that of the Pastoral Conference 
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in Strasbourg (1950). 3. pastors give their children the Wurtemberg 
Matechism, Lutheran pastors in the rest of France tend to use the 
same textbooks as their colleagues of the ERF. Thus, in the church 
district of Montbeliard, out of 20 replies, Luther's Small Catechism 
is mentioned 7 times, that of Roland de Pury 7 times, and that of 
Espaze 6 times. In the Paris district, all the Lutheran pastors, 
with two exceptions, use Luther's Small Catechism. 


Cath: All the children use a textbook (except in the case of one 
secondary school chaplain). The national catechism of the dioceses 
of France constitutes the obligatory basis, whether directly in 

one of the two editions of Tardy or Mame, or whether the prescribed 
questions and answers figure in other textbooks. The books in most 
frequent use are, in order of decreasing importance; 


Francoise DERKENNE - La vie et la joie au Catéchisme 

Chanoine COLOMB - Manuel du Catéchisme 

Abbés DANIEL et LAURENTIN - Vivre en chrétien dans 
mon ‘quartier 


In addition, there is a wide diversity of diocesan programmes with 
duplicated papers that are often well written and up to date. 


REMARKS CONCERNING THE TEXTBOOKS 


Prot: The majority of replies show serious reserves towards the 
textbooks. The causes are many and varied (see following paragraph). 
De Pury is considered too intellectual; Espaze both too wordy and 

too over-simpie. Some of the judgements are very severe. Avia 
pastors of ECAAL alone hardly make any criticisms against Luther's 
Small Catechism except that it has to be completed by the catechist 
himself. One pastor remarks that this Catechism is the only one 
Behich can be prayed. 


Cath: The national Catechism is judged severely by nearly all those 
who replied: excessive dogmatism; presentation in terms of the 
commandments and not of Christ; very considerable abstraction. . 

'In spite of recriminations, it is still imposed by the Bishop. It 
gives a too elementary education in a spirit ofthe Council of; 1 rienG 
not taking into account the researches and spiritual discoveries made 
recently thanks to the biblical and liturgical movements and to the 
Action Catholique'', is how one respondant puts it. 


It is understood that the new national catechism in course of publication 
is being awaited with impatience. 


As for the other textbooks, the comments are diverse. They are 
however less severe than those concerning the older books. These 
replies give the impression of a vigorous research on the part of 
a number of catechists in view of a renewal of the catechism. 
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ECUMENICAL OVERTONES 


Prot; In general the pastors, as the priests, even when they aree 
fairly well informed in ecumenical matters, scarcely seem yet 
to have reflected on the consequences to be drawn as for as teach 
of the catechism is concerned. Several mentioned the difficulty oo 
the problem, saying that we must first give the teachings on our 
church, before complicating things by speaking of other churchéss 
whereas the future of the ecumenical movement would depend : 
precisely on whether confirmation instruction is able to present 
everything in the light of the one Church Universal, at present 
still divided. 


Many replies affirm that teaching on catholicism ought to be 
revised. Taking into account the modern world seem to be causirr 
more uneasiness even than ecumenicity. There is a feeling that 
something is lacking but no suggestion is made about what to do 
about.i, 


Cath; We only addressed ourselves to priests who are aware of 
the ecumenical problem, and yet there are few of them for whom 
ecumenism has any effect on the catechetical teaching which theyy 
do. Some replies mentioned nevertheless that the textbooks devell 
avery limited ecclesiology tending to justify the Roman Church 
and the Pope. The words Council, Ecumenical, are absent. The 
terminology in speaking of other Christians is regrettable, they 
are simply put off as apostates, heretics and schismatics. 


We were informed of an enquiry among catholic secondary schooll 
children, which shows how elemental, even at this level, are the: 
feelings that they have about the faith of the ''separated brethren" 


Such material as the first rough draft of an ecumenical catechism 
worked out by the Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches; and aid towards integrating the Week of Unity in 
catechetical teaching worked out by the National Centre of 
Catechisers in France (catholic), show that the problem is beginns 
to have notice taken of it. A great effort must still be made, how+ 
ever, to provide material in this important sphere. 


RECOURSE TO OTHER TEXT BOOKS 


Prot: Inthe ERF 25 % of the pastors have changed textbooks 
several times, 35 % at least once. The same proportion is found | 
in the ERAL, and in the Inspection de Montbéliard of the EELF, 
while the Parisian and Alsacian lutherans remain faithful to 
Luther. The use of Roland de Pury's catechism is becoming less | 
frequent while that of Espaze is in more frequent use than before.:. 


Many pastors use several textbooks to prepare their courses. Ass 
the master guidebook, the catechism of Neuchatel (by J.J. von 
Allmen) is becoming more widespread. 
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Cath: Replies to this question reflect the spirit of research which 
is at present characterising religious teaching. Like the pastors, | 
many priests are complementing the textbook they are using by 
borrowing from other books, in particular from the papers and 
documents of the dioceses of Angers, Strasbourg, Nimes, Poitiers, 
Paris and the National Centre. 


A special mention should be made of the german biblical cate- 
chism, of which a french translation has been published. The use 
of biblical texts taken directly from the Bible, or more often from 
the Missal, is also mentioned. 


Frequent changes in textbook are made to the disadvantage of the 
national catechism and of those of Colomb and Daniel. 


IS SPECIAL PLACE GIVEN TO: KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE 


Ib DPROIAL Pb AN Eh NaN No eS eee 


CHURCH HISTORY (2, vetcur 
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Prot: It goes without saying that biblical teaching is taking a top 
place in all the Churches (the 17 questionnaires not replying to 


this question may be counted as affirmative answers). Church 


Bene" 


History (often rather more a history of the Reformers) takes its 
part in Sunday School teaching. The subject of Christian Ethics is 
taken with the Decalogue, but some do not teach on this at all. 


In particular, it is perseverance with the catechism which permits 
of a more thorough catechetic teaching on several points. It may 
be noted that the Lutherans from Alsace refrain from any commentary 


Cath: "Knowledge of the Bible" brings unanimity into the opinions 
expressed. The ways in which this concern finds concrete form in 
teaching are varied: Some give an introduction to the design of God 
by means of certain key -personnages (Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, 
etc.) others make frequent usage of the biblical text alongside the 
catechism. In general, the use of the biblical text apart from a 
textbook is still rare, and the biblical knowledge given remains 
fairly fragmentary and limited to a few great verses of Scripture. 


Church history is generally only taught at the end of the normal 
catechism course. Christian ethics and morals are looked upon 
by a good half of those who replied as playing an integral part of 
teaching alongside the catechism. Others, however, are watchful 
in face of the danger of mere moralism. 


Regarding knowledge of the other churches, a real effort has been 
made by these priests, notably by means of commentaries devoted 
to the big events of present-day religion, such as the Vatican 
Council, the Week of Unity, the meeting between the Pope and the 
Orthodox Patriarch, etc. But several say how difficult it is to 
deal with these questions with children. ''For some years, our 
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religious teaching has been getting more open on the subject of 
ecumenism than before, but the ecumenical emphasis is still left 
to the initiative of the priest''. 


An effort is made to introduce children into the liturgical life of 
the Church, 


Frequent mention was made of ''International Catholic News"! and 
"Fetes et Saisons'', as good material to be used with the children. © 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Prot: The remarks are many and varied. The possibility of the | 
catechist making up deficiencies in the textbooks is often underlinecé 
It is striking that allusions to presentation, printing, style and 
teaching method in the textbooks are rare. Are these considered ass 
secondary matters ? 


Replies from pastors of dissenting churches show that the same 
textbooks are in use, the Heidelberg Catechism and Calvin's being 
used somewhat more frequently. 


Cath: Many of the remarks refer to ecumenism, which is not 
surprising since the questionnaire came from Taizé. One or two 
priests speak of attempts, still timid, towards collaboration with 
the pastor in the district with regard to teaching children at certainn 
suitable occasions. This remark of a priest who wanted to know 
protestantism better shows how necessary more such contacts 
would be: "Our catholic textbooks are indeed halt, lame and blind, 
but I think that the courses written by the separated brethren are 
not much better: I followed one this year by correspondence in 
place of a parishioner solicited by canvassers of the World Crusadé 
for Christian Literature. That is organised blindness, and recon- 
ciles me to the national catechism, which is all the same more 

true although lacking much.., 2": 


Retreats are also mentioned, as well as a carefully prepared 
Easter liturgy for the catechumens, audio-visual aids for teaching 
the catechism, and the prayer life of the catechumens. 


Thus for the brief summary of the replies to our questionnaire. We> 
make the following tentative conclusions: the similarity of the 
problems is striking, as are the efforts accomplished as much in 
protestant circles as in the Roman Church. 


From our little enquiry, two facts seem to stand out clearly: 
a) the catechetic material requires to be revised in order 
to facilitate the task of the catechists. This revision 


should affect both the content of the textbooks and the 
teaching methods on which they depend; 
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b) the uncertainty in the domain of teaching of ecumenism 
is great. On the protestant side, the difficulty is often 
aggravated by the absence of teaching on the Church. 
Similar difficulties are expressed concerning teaching 
about the modern world. 


The two facts are serious. A teaching course which does not 
prepare children sufficiently to live as Christians in 2 Oth 

Century society, and which is unable to give the young the desire 

of ecclesiastical renewal without which there will be no fruitful 
‘ecumenism, - this can well make us apprehensive. However it is 
possible that the pastors and priests have tended towards blackening 
the situation. On the other hand, our enquiry only concerned text- 
books and not the catechismal teaching as a whole. 


si ste sie 
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Having received these replies, we went on to make a first rough 
comparison of the three textbooks at present most in use.in France: 


- among the Lutherans, Luther's Small Catechism, 

- among the Roman Catholics, the Catechism for use inthe 
dioceses of France 

- among the Reformed, Espaze's Biblical and Doctrinal Catechism. 


Date of Publication and Aim of the Catechism 


Luth: Luther's Small Catechism dates from 1529-1530, and was 
written to assist those pastors, often former priests, who did not 
know exactly what to go on teaching of the previous traditions. 

The Small Catechism is the immediate result of a journey of 
inspection which Luther undertook in 1528, and which revealed to 
him the almost total ignorance of the essential doctrines of the 
Christian faith among the priests and laity alike, especially in 

the countries of Saxony. The catechism was written in reply to this 
urgent need. It is conceived for simple people of peasant origin 
and little education. 


A short time before Luther had visited the parishes of Saxony, the 
Peasants! Revolt had taken place with much bloodshed. The Church 
had to take up a clear stand on social questions. The grievous 
experiences of the years 1524-1525, and the failure which Luther 
had at the end of his intervention with the princes and peasants 
may explain in part the conservatism which characterises the 
social teaching in the Small Catechism. 


The full title of the Small Catechism is: ''Enchiridion. The Small 
Catechism for use of pastors and little -educated teachers of 
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religion''. At the beginning of each section this phrase appears 
(for example, the Ten Commandments) "explained very simply, 
as the head of a family should teach them to his children". 


Cath: The National Catechism dates from 1938, which is reflected! 
in the civic teaching which it gives. A preliminary chapter entitleg@i@™ 
"Why I must learn my Catechism" indicates the aim in these termss 
"The Catechism is a little book which comprises, through questiong; 
and answers, a resumé of the Christian religion". A new catechism 
is in preparation. 3 : 


Refd. The Biblical and Doctrinal Catechism of Espaze dates from 
1952-1953. ‘Ina way it is the model catechism of the ERE; since 

it is recommended by the Société Centrale d'Evangélisation, and we 
written according to the synodal rules concerning catechetic teachin 
The preface presents it as an evangelical catechism, which bears — 
in mind the dispersion of Christians in a pagan world, and the 
very small number of protestants in France. In order to be bette 
adapted to contemporary youth, it does not follow the system of 
questions and answers. 


CONTENT AND FORM 


Luth; The Small Catechism is presented in the form of questions 
and answers. It is intended to be learnt by heart, a task facilitated _ 
by its undeniable literary beauty (in the original language, at least 
The french translation of 1940 is no more than mediocre). 


It ts meant to build up a personal faith. It was to be preached in 
church itself, during the Sunday-afternoon office which replaced 
the latin vespers. It contains in this order and with an explanationg| 
the Ten Commandments, Apostles! Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Baptism, Confession, the Holy Sacrament (Eucharist), family 
prayers, instructions reminding Christians from all walks of life 
of their duties (heads of families, children, pastors, etc.), and a™ 
Baptism and Marriage liturgy. Luther conceived his Large Cate- 
chism as an aid for teachers with a view to deepening the teaching 
given in the Smaller Catechism. 


Gath; This Catechism is also presented in the form of questions> 
and answers. It is divided into three parts: the truths to be believede 
the commandments to be practised, the sacraments to be received 
in order to possess or to grow in grace, to remain one in Jesus 
Christ and to merit the joy of heaven. At the end are some prayeua™ 
and the full text of the Mass. 


It is a substantial book (250 pages) with rather naive illustrations. 
God proves ‘His existence by the Creation, in the prophets and 
through Jesus Christ. Starting out from the mysteries of God, the 


child is gradually introduced into a system of values: to angels, 
nen and things which are all in relation with God by creation. By 
he fall of Adam, the order of God has been overthrown, and through 
he sufferings of Christ, God Himself, by means of His Church, 
-e-establishes what has been destroyed. To assure salvation to the 
faithful, the Church discerns certain commandments to be followed. 
The second part is then the detailed teaching of the Christian way 

of life. The duties of man are contained in the Decalogue and in the 
reaching of the Church: worship must be rendered to God, to Jesus 
Christ, to the Virgin and to the Saints, The reader is commanded 
-o honour Sunday, love his neighbour, etc. Here the theological 
virtues are listed, then the capital sins, etc. 


To help man in his search for salvation, God grants grace. The 
third section discusses this: the Lord's Prayer, the Hail Mary, the 


Sacraments, It also includes a lesson on the average day of a Christian. 


At the end of each chapter is a short resolution (e.g. "I shall never 
be ashamed of my faith, and I shall try to pass it on to others"); 
and a prayer, e.g. at the end of the same lesson: ''Saviour, I 
believe, but increase my faith, and convert the unbelievers and 
pagans". 


Refd: Espaze's Chatechism consists of two parts printed in two 
separate booklets. The first book introduces the catechumen into 
the world of the Bible, from the Book of Genesis to Revelation. It 

is a Holy History which sees in the succession of the different books 
of the Bible a progressive revelation of the plan of salvation, as if 
they had been written one after the other in the order in which they 
appear in the Scriptures, whatever may be the place more or less 
contral, which they occupy in faith and piety. 


The first book includes 27 lessons each followed by a questionnaire. 
The second book gives an introduction to Christian doctrine according 
to the teaching of the ERF. The chapters on this are: 


- Confession of faith (Apostles! Creed) 
- Obedience to faith (the Decalogue) 
- the Prayer of faith (Lord's Prayer) 


- the Sacraments given by faith (Baptism and Holy Communion) 
-the Life of the Church (the different churches, worship, the 
confession of sins, the liturgical year, marriage, illness, and 
funeral services, the ministries and prayer). 


Each lesson is introduced by six questions intended to help the | 
catechumen to prepare himself. The chapters are followed by some 
questions for him to reflect on, e.g. "how can we distinguish an 
inspiration from the Holy Spirit from an inspiration from the 

@evil ?'' 
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CRITICISM 


Luth; This document of circumstance has become one of the pillag 
of the Lutheran Churches. Indeed most of them have accorded it aa 
place of honour, making invariable use of what Luther had intendee 
as provisional. And as Luther had related his teaching to the give: 
facts of his time, the Small Catechism is so much the less adapter 
to other social contexts and to other historical situations (see in- 
particular the explanation of the lst article, situated in a rural ; 
worid where the head of the family is surrounded by his farm, by 
his wife and children as well as by his valets and servants; c.f. _ 
also the examples of confession pre-supposing a social hierarchy 
which reveals already in Luther's time a conservative attitude). 


The Small Catechism is addressed to the individual and aims to 
build up his personal faith, disregarding every other dimension off 
faith (e.g. the community of believers, history of salvation, the 
world). In this it gives a very narrow view of the Faith, 


The text itself does not contain any disputations with other 
Christians, Their very existence is passed over in silence, Yet 
some allusions are found in the prefaces to the different chapters.. 


From the formal point of view, and according to its conception, itt 
is more a prayer than a reasoning, more a liturgy than a rational 
doctrinal statement. Within these limits it continues to be a mode?l 
for every catechism to come. 


Cath: This Catechism is excessively intellectual, difficult in its 
conceptual language, juridical in its presentation of the faith of thu 
Church, It adopts excessively the style of the school book. Regaréd 
the order of subjects to be taught, it seems feasable to begin by 
dealing with the Creation rather than with the law and with sin 
(which is frequently the case with protestant catechisms). 


The very strong accent on the Catholic and Roman Church all throm 
the catechism probably suggests a good number of future attitudes: 
to the: children, 


The positive aspect of this insistance is the insertion of the teachii 
into a familiar and concrete framework: the things which one learr! 
one can see them, experience them, touch them in a visible and ret 
chur ch: 


Refd: The sharp distinction made in this catechism between a bibl! 
and a doctrinal section, as well as leaving to a sort of appendix 
teaching on the visible church, are unfortunate. Doubtless one camp 
thus implant deeply in young people a certain conception of "'sola_ 
scriptura''; but in this way the false impression is given that teachh 
about the Bible were objective and without theological presuppositii 
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On the other hand, the doctrinal part will necessarily appear to 
be accessory in relation to the biblical part. The interdependence 
of Scripture and of the visible Christian community and theology 
is not clear; this separation is prejudicial from every point of 


view. 


More recent than the other catechisms examined here, this one 

is better adapted to the contemporary world. It is the only one of the 
three which deals seriously with the division of the Church. In the 
section where a distinction is made between protestantism and 
catholicism, little controversial feeling is noted, and a real, even 
though insufficient, effort is made at an understanding and objectivity 
towards Christians "opposite" (yet it is surprising to see the statistic 
given on page 77 of the 2nd section: 


In France the number of roman catholics: 11, 000, 000 
number of protestants: 1, 013, 000 


true statistics of baptized (in 1953): cath. 40.000. 000 
prot. 800. 000 


This catechism remains fairly scholarly in its conception and 
intellectual in its explanation of the Christian Faith. 


x x xe Xe 


To enter into further details, we will now compare the teaching 
of the 3 catechisms of four points. 


fHE CHURCH 


Luth: Luther's Small Catechism does not discuss the Church but 
Christianity. This is the fruit of the Holy Spirit, which calls it, 
gathers it together, guides and sanctifies it. These 4 gifts of the 
Spirit are parallel to the gifts of the Spirit to the individual. There 
is no value attributed to the Church as the Communion of the 
Saints: we hear only of a gathering of individuals. After having 
spoken of the remission of sins in Christianity, the passage in 
question continues in these terms: ''It 1s He (the Holy Spirit) who 
at the last day will resurrect me, me_and all the dead, and will 
give me, as to all those who believe in Jesus Christ, eternal 
mite", 


This almost total absence of teaching on the Church is found even 


in Luther's Large Catechism which remains very imprecise on the 
subject of the Church, the Body of Christ, particularly regarding 
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its visible aspects. The Church has indeed the power to forgive 
sins, to administer the Sacraments and to preach the Word of 
God, but it is not explained by what means. The contrast with 
Calvin is striking, who, for his part, insisted very much on the 
ministries as a means of grace. 


Cath: ''The Church is the society of the faithful established by : 
Jesus Christ and ruled by the Pope and by the Bishops under the ~ 
authority of the Pope''’. The fact that the Pope is mentioned twice: 
in this brief definition of the Church gives a presentiment of the — 
sense of the ecclesiology of the catechism. 


The Church appears above all in a juridical light: she ordains, 
commands, assures salvation. The church, as a fellowship of 
faith, gathering the people of God, does not have a big place. Thee 
laity are mentioned at the end of the passage concerning the ; 
Church in these terms: ''The faithful should help their pastors in 
their mission by collaborating with the Action Catholique, and in: 
paying the church rates."! 


The interdependence of the Scriptures and of the Church is under-- 
lined, There is no false separation between the Holy Scripture ani 
the people of God. 


The new catechism may be expected to include a reference to 
Councils (not mentioned in the present catechism). 


Refd:; Teaching on the invisible Church is separate from that whii 
concerns the visible Church, which is unfortunate. 


Teaching on the Holy Spirit could well perpetuate a certain protess 
individualism. ''The Holy Spirit is God coming to dwell in me; He: 
allows me to believe that Jesus died and rose again for me; He 
affirms me as a child of God. The Holy Spirit acts on me directlyy 
and through the intermediary of the Bible''. The whole aspect of 
community, the Holy Spirit quickening the Church, is only summea 
presented: the Holy Spirit creates and sustains the life of the 
Church; the Church brings together all those who believe in Jesuss 
Christ. 


THE DIVISION OF CHRISTIANS. 


Luth; In 1530 at the time when Luther was drawing up his Cate- 
chisms, the break with Rome did not appear irrevocable. This 
explains in part the brevity of the reference Luther made to ecclee 
ology in his writings. In the Large Catechism there is mention of! 
''false christians", considered with the Jews and Turks as being 
outside the Church, and as a result deprived of the pardon of 

God. 
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ath: When the catechism makes mention of the division of the 
thurch, it is in connection with individuals. It is never a question 
f another Church or Christian community. The Roman Church is 
he Church. 


thapter 21 deals more particularly with the question. ''Those who 
o not belong to the Church are: the unfaithful, apostates, heretics, 
cchismaticals, and the excommunicated''. These terms are then 
lefined. Further on, it is a question of the duties to be carried out 
owards those who do not belong to the true Church: we must love 
hem as unhappy brethren, pray for them, help them to love our 
-eligion by our virtues, and take an interest in missionary tasks 
which may help to convert them. 


Refd: As already mentioned, this catechism speaks of the division 
xf the Church, sets out the different churches, and talks of the 
scumenical movement. It deals with the division as a punishment 
resulting from unfaithfulness, and of the suffering caused by the 
division. 


This is a first very positive effort. But the insufficient ecclesiology 

of the catechism prevents this section from carrying its full weight. 
What is desirable is a teaching which would no longer place ecumenism 
and the other churches in relation to the church of which one is a 
member, but which would indicate the specific characteristics of 

the latter in relation to the Universal Church. 


LITURGY AND PRAYER LIFE 


Luth: The very form of this catechism, as we have mentioned, 
makes it in a way a prayer in itself. Moreover if corresponds to 

the Lutheran conception of Christian worship: a dialogue between the 
pastor and the faithful. 


And yet, the teaching of prayer itself only has a small place. However, 
we must remember that at the time of the Reformers in the 16th 
Century, catechetical instruction was given at the church in the 

course of a service of worship, so that liturgy and prayer were 

never absent. 


Cath: The initiation to prayer is fairly brief. The explanation of 

the Lord's Prayer is less complete than in the Protestant catechisms. 
Nevertheless, the child is initiated to a few basic prayers; the 
catechism gives directives to those who want to learn to pray. 


In practise, the Catholic catechist explains generally ina detailed 
way the development and actions of the Mass. The liturgical reform 
decided upon by the Vatican Council will help to make this less 
complicated. 
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Refd: The liturgy is considered ina sort of appendix, the obje 
of which is the life of the Church. As well as the Lord's Prayem 
prayers of praise, thanksgiving, confession of sins, and inter-. 


cession, are presented to the children. The absence of referenat 


to the psalms and to the hymns and prayers of the New Testamee 
is surprising, in view of the importance given to the Scriptures; 
in this catechism. : 


OPENNESS TO THE WORLD 


Luth; Luther intended his teaching for the peasant people in hiss 
Own province in the 16th century, Unfortunately this past world 
continues to be used as reference for catechetical teaching in thh 
whole world everywhere where there are Lutheran Churches. 
Concerning the world of today, the result is negative, as the 
teaching refers to a world which no longer exists. Already is hii 
own time Luther hardly took notice of the first beginnings of an 
urban and industrial world. 


Cath: This catechism makes several mentions of the Christian 


situation in the world, notable in the pas sage concerning the dutt 
of the Christian towards his country. The vote is obligatory for’ 
the Christian, and his vote must be given if possible to a Christt 
The chief obligations of the Christian citizen are: to respect ciw 
authority, obey the good laws and fulfil conscientiously all the 
civic duties (paying of tax, defending his country).. The insistenm 
on God as Creator encourages a dynamic attitude in face of the 
world surrounding us. 


Nevertheless we have seen in what terms the catechism spoke o» 
the specifically christian placing of the layman in the world. 


Refd: The catechism as a whole is so centered on Christology 
and the question of salvation, that is does not leave sufficient pli. 
for a balanced teaching on the world. The teaching which bears | 
the behaviour of the Christian is characterised by a rather acce® 
uated individualism. However, some efforts are made to awaket 
a social conscience (cf. for example, teaching on the Holy 
Communion, where the idea of communion in suffering is intro-- 
duced). 


ste ste ste sls 
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| It is clear that a comparison of the mere textbooks 

of the catechism only covers a restricted part of the catechetical 
srocess, One should be able to compare everything which is said 

oy those who teach, as well as the materials used, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the various periods of religious instruction 
sake place. We have chosen to study the textbooks because they 
sermit of a general study, while constituting a relatively convenient 
means of approach, Besides, what is printed always has a con- 
siderable influence through the lasting and official character it 

thus acquires, 


It is evident also that this can only be considered as 
avery preliminary draft which it would be necessary to pursue 
much further in order to draw useful information from it. But it 
is a draft which will suffice, we hope, to show the desire and the 
great necessity for new catechetical material keeping in mind as 
much as possible the fact of ecumenism in which the churches are 
beginning to be seriously involved. 


Sociology Team of the 


TAIZE COMMUNITY 
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POSTSCRIP E 


The editorial staff of RISK offers this volume to its: 
readers (and we hope to a much wider audience) expressing 


gratitude to all who contributed to it. 

The risk in it all is twofold. Positively speaking the 
is the risk all churches run together; taking the report serious] 
means to revise both the method and content of our curriculum 


writing. Negatively there is the risk of another nice report put 


on the shelves of interesting but never used materials. 


Shalom ! 


A.H. van den Heuvel 
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RSA 


This bulletin is a publication of the Youth Departments 
of the World Council of Churches and the World Council of Christian 
Education, edited by their staff, to stimulate and register the parti- 
cipation of the younger churchmen in all aspects of the mission and 
life of the Church, 


It is not a magazine for youth workers only (although 
they should read it) but it wants to cater for all younger churchmen 
(lay and clerical) who are committed to the ecumenical movement. 
RISK wants to speak in the ecumenical discussion from the perspective 
of that age group in the churches which has little chance to speak 
publicly. 


As an ecumenical publication, it is committed to the 

renewal of the church, and is selective and critical. 
Editorial Staff: Willibert Gorzewski 

Lucy Griffiths 

Albert van den Heuvel (editor) 

Bethuel Kiplagat 

Don Newby 

William Nottingham 


Hiroshi Shinmi 


RISK No 1 "The Gospel for Atheists", a translation of 
Professor J. L. Hromadka's book about the 
Marxist /Christian dialogue. 


2 'The Ordained Ministry", an ecumenical 
symposium by younger churchmen for and 
against the possibilities of the ordained 
ministry today. 


3&4 A double issue (about 200 pages), written by 
Ross Snyder, professor of Christian Education 
in Chicago Theological Seminary. Title: 
"Meanings". Postscript by Albert van den 
Feuvel, 


Yearly 4 issues of about 80 pages each. 


Yearly subscription: Swiss Fr. /DM 8.-- sh 13/6, 2USZ 25.50 
Single copy: Swiss Fr. /DM 2,50 sh 4/-, US$ 0,75 
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R168 K continues on the editorial line of the tormer Youth 
Bulletin of which the following numbers are still available: 


VOUT No, 


Zs 


LOS 


Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Europe, 
Lausanne 1960, 91 pp., October.1900, Fume 
report including addresses to the three themn 


Living Ethics 82 pps, Merch 1962 
(very limited stock available) 


Many Churches, One Table; One Church,, 
104 pp., Dec. 1962. Issue dealing with the 
problem of intercommunion. 


Wine, Wine-skins, Wine and Wine-skins, 5€6 
Oct. 1963. The youth worker participating im 
the indigenization of the Church. 


Visible Proclamation. The Church and Drag 
68 pp., Dec. 1963. Ten essays about the intt 
relations between Church and drama in diffe2: 
countries, 


Ecumenical Handbook, 82 pp., July 1964. 

A series of articles’ for persons interested@ 
in starting ecumenical work. (Limited stocks 
only). 


Youth;.CGomplex Society, Striu.ctures of 
Missionary Church, 146 pp., Nov. 1964. 
Reports on the Autumn Consultation 1964, 
dealing with: Missionary Structure of the 
Congregation, 


Price per copy Swiss Fr. /DM 1,50 sh2/6 US# 0,50 
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